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ELLIS,  STONE  &  CO. 

“GREENSBORO’S  STORE  OF  FASHION  AND 
DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDSE” 


Offers  the  Newest  and  Best  to  be  had  in 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Tailored  Apparel 
Fine  Dress  Goods 
Fashionable  Silks 

Every  known  good  thing  in  Ladies’ 
Furnishings 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  CORSETS 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  “CORSET  STORE”  of  Greens¬ 
boro.  There  are  nine  different  makes  from  which  to  make 
your  selection.  Both  front  and  back-laced  models  are 
represented.  Expert  corsetieress  always  at  your  service. 


ELLIS,  STONE  &  CO. 

Stores :  Greensboro-Durham 


Buy  at  Odell’s,  Where  Quality  Tells 

College  Sweater  Coats 

It  denotes  quality  in  Sweater  construction. 

Every  sweater  coat  bearing  this  label  is  made  with 
reinforced  shoulders  which  prevents  sagging. 

All  pockets  are  knit  into  the  garments,  and  all 
collars  of  the  auto-style  are  constructed  to  fit  and 
retain  their  shape. 

All  wool  sweater's  may  be  had  in  either  the  shaker 
or  jumbo  stitch  in  White,  Cardinal.  Maroon,  Navy 
or  Oxford. 


Those  slender  footed  daintily  shod  feet  that  you 
see  in  college  and  on  the  streets  of  Greensboro  are 
wearing 

DOBSON-SILLS’ 

footwear.  No  other  kind  so  pleases  those  Daughters 
of  Cinderella. 

COLLEGE  GIRLS  DOWN-TOWN  HOME 

Dohson-Sills 

SHOES - HOSIERY  “TOO” 

GREENSBORO  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


Odell’s,  Incorporated 

Complete  Stocks  of  Jerseys,  Tennis  Rackets, 
Balls,  Nets  and  Tennis  Shoes 


American  Commission  Co. 

WHOLESALE 

EVERYTHING  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


We  handle  only  those  goods  the  superiority  of  which  is 
universally  recognized,  such  as 
LIPTON’S  TEAS  AND  COFFEES,  BLUE  LABEL  CANNED 
GOODS,  RED  WING  GRAPE  JUICE, 
PILLSBURY  NO.  1  FLOUR, 

and  many  other  lines  of  equal  merit,  including  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Preserve  Company’s  beautiful  line  of  Jellies,  Preserves, 
Fruits,  Mincemeat  and  Condiments. 

We  quote  prices  anywhere  in  the  state. 


AMERICAN  COMMISSION  COMPANY 


305-307  South  Davie  St. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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must  indeed  have  been  made  in  the  land  where  everybody 
moves  on  “  tomwalkers,  ”  and  the  toes  of  her  boots  were 
quite  evidently  made  for  feet  much  slimmer  than  hers. 
See,  she  hops,  and  there  comes  over  her  face  a  rather  ugly 
little  frown — how  attractive  she  would  be  if  only  she 
walked  more  gracefully. 

And  that  ?  Her  feet  seem  shod  for^both  beauty  and  com¬ 
fort,  but  those  shoulders !  She  looks  as  if  she  were  affect¬ 
ing  the  slouchiest  slouch  from  the  most  warped  design  in 
the  fashion  book.  You  really  would  never  dream  she  had 
a  spine. 

Oh  my,  look  there !  How  queer  that  girl  does  look !  Her 
shoes  are  all  right,  but  why  does  she  place  her  feet  that 
way?  Her  toes  look  as  though  they  feared  that  a  too  inti¬ 
mate  contact  would  bring  on  civil  war;  so  they  get  almost 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  I  wonder  why  her  heels  do  not 
quarrel  ? 

And  so  we  might  continue  with  person  after  person,  with 
here  and  there  one  who  walked  quickly,  erectly,  thrilling 
with  the.  joy  of  living,  her  eyes  aflame  with  gladness,  her 
whole  person  alert  and  ready. 

Let  each  of  us  strive  to  be  like  her,  and  if  your  character 
be  judged  by  your  walk,  at  least  let  the  judgment  be  a  fair 
one.  In  spite  of  fragile  wisps  who  look  as  though  a  breath 
of  air  might  blow  them  away,  in  spite  of  ultra-fashionables 
with  their  make-up  and  their  inhuman  writhings,  square 
your  shoulders,  get  the  melancholy  crick  out  of  your  neck. 
If  you  have  swallowed  a  ramrod,  cough  it  up ;  get  limber 
in  your  “jints”  and  walk  naturally.  Be  a  twentieth- 
century  woman,  not  a  twentytieth-century  freak. 

Sadie  Jenkins. 

The  Stand  a  College  Girl 
Should  Take 

We  are  loath  to  admit  it  but  the  standards  of  morality  in 
this  country  are  now  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  There  is  no  use  to  try  to  put  the  blame  for 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  on  the  short  skirt,  the  shimmy, 
or  the  toddle,  regardless  of  what  we  may  think  of  them. 
The  world  today  is  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  tragedy, 
and  time  is  the  only  absolute  cure.  There  has  always  been 
a  period  of  almost  gross  immorality  following  every  great 
war.  This  past  one  has  been  the  greatest  in  history,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  period  of  mental  and  moral  de¬ 
pression  following  should  be  the  greatest  ever  known.  The 
college  girl,  we  thus  see,  is  not  responsible  for  conditions, 
but  she  must  face  them.  Are  they  to  overpower  her  or  is 


she,  in  her  small  way,  to  do  something  to  relieve  them  ?  Col¬ 
lege  girls  are  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be,  prudes,  and 
they  must  look  the  situation  clearly  in  the  eye,  and  try 
to  evolve  some  means  by  which  they  may  aid  in  the  social 
change  that  must  take  place  within  the  next  few  years. 

College  girls  have  had  the  advantage  which  comes  only 
to  those  who  have  been  away  from  home  and  who  have,  by 
being  in  contact  with  others,  obtained  a  broader  view  of 
life.  Women  and  girls  who  have  not  had  these  advantages 
will  naturally  accept  for  their  leaders  those  who  have ;  col¬ 
lege  girls  upon  their  return  to  their  homes,  will  be  the 
leaders  of  their  communities.  In  the  next  few  weeks  thou¬ 
sands  of  college  girls  will  leave  college.  What  they  do 
upon  their  arrivals  at  their  homes  depends  upon  the  views 
they  take  of  life  and  their  duty  to  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  manner  in  which  college 
girls  may  aid  in  elevating  the  morals  and  habits  of  their 
communities  is  by  example.  If  the  college  woman  sets  a 
high  example  in  her  community  and  demands  that  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  live  up  to  this  standard 
she  will  see  within  a  few  years,  a  very  few  indeed,  a  higher 
standard  in  the  whole  community,  not  only  in  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  her  own  sex,  but  also  in  the  habits  of 
men  as  well.  Women  are  always,  directly  or  indirectly, 
responsible  for  the  habits  of  men,  and  if  they  continue  to 
overlook  masculine  conduct,  society  will  remain  the  same 
as  in  years  gone  by. 

The  college  girl  of  high,  fine  ideals  and  determination  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  her  to  her  community,  can  find, 
aside  from  the  example  she  sets,  much  active  good  to  be 
done.  Humanity  is  of  a  gregarious  mind ;  all  people  de¬ 
mand  recreation  and  demand  recreation  in  which  members 
may  join.  The  planning  of  good,  clean  amusements  is  a 
task  well  worth  the  attention  she  would  spend  upon 
it  and  one  from  which  she  would  herself  derive  much  pleas¬ 
ure.  There  is  room  for  all  her  ingenuity  in  planning,  for 
all  her  personality,  in  impressing  upon  people  the  necessity 
of  clean  living. 

The  whole  universe  is  made  up  of  communities.  The  girl 
that  gives  of  her  time  and  effort  in  her  own  home  town  is 
doing  a  vital  part  in  the  betterment  of  world  conditions. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clearly  necessary  for  national  prosperity 
and  happiness  that  this  betterment  be  quick  in  coming. 
No  nation’s  morals  are  any  better  than  those  of  its  women. 
It  therefore  behooves  a  patriotic  American  girl  to  work 
primarily  to  the  end  that  her  life  be  attuned  to  the  higher 
things  of  life  and  of  service.  The  individual  effort  of  all 
the  college  girls  of  America  would  result  in  untold  good  to 
the  human  race.  Lenna  Newton. 
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CURRENT  OPINION 

The  Three  Things  Greensboro  College  Needs  Most 


Editor’s  Note: — The  students  of  Greensboro  College  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  institution.  When  asked  to  hand  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  paper  giving  the  three  things  most  needed  by  the  college,  sixty 
girls  in  the  English  Department  complied  with  the  request.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  papers  gave  the  results  published  in  the  following 
article.  Of  the  sixty  voters,  only  twenty-six  cast  all  three  votes  for 
purely  material  improvements:  twenty-three  divided  about  equally 
between  material  and  spiritual  improvements,  and  eleven  cast  two- 
thirds  of  their  votes  for  other  than  material  improvements. 

In  this  extraction  from  one  of  the  papers  on  ‘  ‘  The  Three 
Things  Most  Needed  at  Greensboro  College”  we  find  the 
popular  attitude : 

‘  ‘  The  more  we  love  and  stick  by  our  college,  the  more  we 
wish  to  see  improvements  and  advancement  towards  higher 
things,  materially,  as  well  as  intellectually.  The  near  fu¬ 
ture  seems  to  hold  for  us  many  improvements.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  our  new  Conservatory  with  much  pride 
and  pleasure.  There  seems  to  be  also  a  strong  hope  for 
better  and  more  science  equipment,  but  even  with  these 
bright  prospects  there  are  still  some  improvements  that  G. 

C.  must  have  in  order  to  accommodate  and  satisfy  her  stu¬ 
dents.” — Louise  Jennette. 

I.  Material  Improvements. 

A.  Student  Building — 42  votes. 

‘‘In  my  opinion  a  great  need  of  the  Greensboro 
College  of  today  is  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hut  or  Students’  build¬ 
ing.  This  building  ought  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  social  life  as  a  place  for  receptions  or  entertain¬ 
ments  of  any  kind,  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  receive 
friends,  and  finally,  a  place  to  which  the  girls  may  feel  free 
to  go  in  the  evenings  for  music,  singing,  games,  reading, 
or  conversation.  With  the  help  of  the  girls  this  building 
or  hut  could  be  made  very  attractive  and  homelike.” — 
Edward  Clement. 

1.  20  girls  specified  a  “Y”  or  Students’  Hut. 

2.  22  suggested  a  Recreation  Building. 

3.  About  10  or  15  advocated  a  swimming  pool  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this. 

B.  New  well  equipped  Gymnasium  and  consequently, 
better  athletics — 23  votes. 

1.  Most  of  these  votes  called  for  a  swimming  pool  also. 

2.  10  girls  gave  a  swimming  pool  as  one  of  the  three 
greatest  needs  of  the  college. 

“As  we  consider  the  material  needs  the  first  thing  that 
we  think  of  is  our  need  of  a  gymnasium  with  up-to-date 
equipment,  including  a  swimming  pool  and  an  indoor  bas¬ 
ket  ball  court.  One  can  hardly  blame  the  girls  for  dislik¬ 
ing  gymnasium  work  when  the  class  has  to  be  conducted  in 
such  a  small,  inadequately  equipped  gymnasium.” — Eliza¬ 
beth  McGowan. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  new  gymnasium  and 
more  and  better  athletics,  eight  girls  mentioned  an  Ath¬ 
letic  Field  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  needs  of  the  college, 


six  mentioned  an  athletic  coach  giving  full  time  to  the  work, 
and  four  mentioned  better  athletics. 

“Another  great  need  is  an  athletic  field.  This  field  could 
be  made  behind  Hudson  or  Fitzgerald  Hall,  since  there  is 
sufficient  space  behind  either  building  for  a  large  field.  It 
could  be  prepared  at  a  small  cost  in  comparison  with  the 
pleasure  and  training  that  would  be  derived  from  it.  The 
Field  Day  exercises  would  be  more  interesting  when  played 
on  this  field  than  when  a  part  of  the  exercises  are  carried 
on  in  front  of  the  campus,  another  part  on  the  east  side 
and  still  another  on  the  west.  The  field  would  also  be  bet¬ 
ter  graded  and  surfaced  than  the  campus  is.” — Mary  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jones. 

C.  New  Science  Building — 20  votes. 

A  number  of  other  students  mentioned  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  laboratories  as  a  great  need,  but  did  not  put 
them  among  the  three  greatest  needs. 

“One  of  the  very  greatest  needs  of  Greensboro  College 
is  a  science  building.  The  war  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
show  to  the  world  the  importance  of  science.  The  progres¬ 
siveness  of  the  world  is  due  largely  to  scientific  inventions. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  science  is  of  foremost  interest  to 
the  world  today,  we  want  our  college  to  keep  up  to  the 
standard  of  world-wide  interest  by  having  the  equipment 
necessary  set  apart  for  all  of  the  branches  of  science.  This 
building  should  be  thoughtfully  planned  out  so  that  it  will 
contain  the  best  of  modern  laboratories  with  the  best  of 
equipment.  A  modern  science  building  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  when  we  come  to 
think  of  the  good  that  as  much  as  one  class  of  well-trained 
scientists  can  do  for  the  world.” — Mary  Gidney. 

D.  New  and  separte  Dining  Room  or  Hall — 18  votes. 

6  voted  to  remodel  present  dining  room. 

E.  A  new  Dormitory — 10  votes. 

“Greensboro  College  needs  another  dormitory.  The 
three  dormitories  which  she  has  at  present  are  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  number  of  girls  standing  out¬ 
side  her  ivy-covered  walls  clamoring  for  admittance.  The 
two  newest  buildings,  Fitzgerald  Hall  and  Hudson  Hall, 
are  as  well  equipped  as  any,  if  not  better  than  most  of 
those  of  our  southern  colleges.  However,  if  Main  Building 
is  to  remain  a  partial  dormitory,  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  By  building  a  new  dormitory  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  for  students  to  room  on  the  first  floor  of  Main  Build¬ 
ing.  This  would  leave  the  lower  floor  for  other  purposes. 
Two  rooms  could  be  combined  and  given  to  the  faculty  for 
a  sitting  room,  thereby  leaving  the  parlor,  which  the  fac¬ 
ulty  have  been  using  for  a  “haunt,”  free  to  the  use  of  the 
students.  There  would  be  room  for  another  parlor  in  Main 
Building. — Aileen  Lowrance.  ’  ’ 

F.  Remodeling  Main  Building — 12  votes. 
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6  votes  for  making  it  purely  a  building  for  offices  and 
class  rooms. 

4  votes  for  remodeling  lobby. 

2  votes  for  remodeling  parlor. 

One  thing  that  would  help  our  college  more  than  words 
can  tell,  is  the  changing  and  remodeling  of  Main  Building. 
Classes  should  not  be  held  in  the  same  building  with  dor¬ 
mitory  rooms.  It  is  unfair  to  both  classes  and  occupants. 
One  is  continually  disturbing  the  other,  and  thus  causing 
loss  of  time  and  of  temper.  The  pianos,  telephones,  door 
bells,  chapel  exercises,  and  the  never-ceasing  passing  of 
students  are  very  distracting  to  the  mind  of  a  person  who 
is  trying  to  concentrate  her  attention  on  some  other  ac¬ 
tivity.” — Louise  Jennette. 

G.  Other  Improvements. 

1.  Larger  sitting-room — 5  votes. 

2.  Larger  endowment — 5  votes. 

3.  More  Library  space — 4  votes. 

“One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Greensboro  College  is 
more  library  space.  There  is  now  almost  no  room.  Every¬ 
one  who  studies  or  reads  in  the  library  at  night  realizes 
that  it  is  poorly  lighted,  and  to  those  of  us  who  know  the 
danger  to  our  eyesight  this  seems  a  cruelty.” — Ola  Calla¬ 
han. 

4.  New  Music  Building — 4  votes. 

“One  great  need  of  our  college  is  a  larger  and  better 
equipped  conservatory  of  music.  The  first  floor  of  this 
building  should  have  large,  well-lighted,  and  well-equipped 
studios  for  the  professors  of  the  music  department.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  studios  there  should  be  a  large,  well-ventilated 
music  classroom.  There  as  larger  society  halls  are  greatly 
needed  also,  these  could  be  built  as  the  second  floor  of  the 
conservatory.  In  this  way  two  great  improvements  could 
be  made  at  once.” — Eward  Clement. 

5.  Separate  Infirmai'y  Building — 2  votes. 

6.  Better  Stage  Equipment — 2  votes. 

7.  New  Society  Halls — 1  vote. 

II.  Improvements  in  other  than  material  things. 

A.  College  Spirit — 14  votes. 

1.  More  Loyalty — 8  votes. 

“A  few  nights  ago  the  college  glee  club  gave  a  very  re¬ 
markable  performance.  The  program  was  good  and  per¬ 
fectly  rendered.  This  entertainment  was  given  that  the 
proceeds  might  form  a  foundation  for  the  “  Y  ”  Hut  which 
the  students  wish  to  build ;  evidently,  however,  they  do  not 
wish  one  badly.  As  I  sat  in  the  auditorium  that  night  I 
looked  around  and  counted,  literally,  the  girls  who  were 
there,  a  sprinkling  of  Juniors,  Sophomores  and  Freshmen. 
The  Seniors’  was  the  only  class  which  was  well  represent¬ 
ed  ;  and  I  fervently  thanked  goodness  that  the  twenty-four 
of  them  were  there.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  been  so 
embarrassed  in  my  life.  There  were  quite  a  few  of  the 
Greensboro  people  present  and  my  agonizing  thought  was 
“What  will  the  town  people  think?  What’s  the  matter 
with  the  College  Spirit?  What’s  the  matter  with  us?” 

I  do  not  think  this  a  question  to  be  put  aside.  There  is 
something,  somewhere,  radically  wrong,  and  though  this 


is  really  an  abstract  need  of  the  college  it  should  be  stu¬ 
died  and  dealt  with  just  as  any  concrete  problem.  Is  it 
tha  t  the  height  of  enthusiasm  and  growth  has  been  reached 
for  Greensboro  College  and  that  we  have  reached  the  down¬ 
ward  trend?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  girls  of  ’22,  ’23  and 
’24  are  every  bit  as  wide-awake  as  those  of  ’18,  ’19  and  ’20, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they — er-a — went  to  bed  a  little 
early  last  Monday  night.  We  must  be  enthusisatic  and 
whole-hearted.  We  must  become  conscious  that  if  we  do  not 
uphold  the  organizations  of  our  college  we  are  no  more 
than  a  stone  hung  around  the  neck  of  progress  in  our  Alma 
Mater. ’’—Esther  Newberry. 

2.  Better  Inter-Class  Spirit — or  less  class  spirit  and 
more  College  Spirit — 6  votes. 

“The  affairs  of  Greensboro  College  are  our  affairs,  our 
interests,  and  until  we  have  the  true  college  spirit  we  will 
never  accomplish  those  things  which  are  the  fulfillment  of 
our  dreams.  There  is  no  greater  need  of  Greensboro  Col¬ 
lege  than  for  a  true,  loyal  college  spirit.” — Bess  Lewis. 

“At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  important  things 
needed  in  our  college  is  a  better  inter-class  spirit.  One  of 
the  most  harmful  things  that  exists  in  the  college  now  is 
the  rivalry  and  bad  feeling  shown  among  the  classes.  Each 
class  is  doing  its  best  to  get  ahead  of  the  other.  We  ought 
to  realize  that  the  college  can  make  no  progress  with  this 
feeling  among  its  students.  Recently  in  the  decision  of  the 
various  questions  which  have  been  brought  up,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  whole  student  body,  it  was  surprising  to  see  how 
the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  rivalry  was  shown.” — Emily 
Cole. 

3.  More  Interest  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.” . votes. 

4.  Only  one  vote  for  more  Democratic  Spirit ;  most  girls 
believe  we  have  that  already. 

B.  Faculty. 

1.  Larger  Faculty — 10  votes. 

“Another  great  need  of  the  college  at  present  is  more 
teachers.  There  should  be  a  teacher  at  the  head  of  each 
department,  and  lie  should  be  responsible  for  the  teaching 
of  no  subject  other  than  that  taught  in  his  department.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  head  of  the  language  department 
teaches  a  class  in  political  economy  and  history.  The 
freshmen  English  teacher  also  has  charge  of  the  Latin 
department.  The  music  director  has  classes  in  first-year 
French.  This  mixing  of  classes  and  instructors  is  beneficial 
for  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  pupil,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  an  A  grade  college  such  as  we  are  striving  to 
make  Greensboro  College.” — Helen  Hurley. 

2.  More  big-hearted-  broader-minded,  enthusiastic  Fac¬ 
ulty  members — 5  votes. 

“The  faculty  at  our  college  is  one  of  which  everybody 
should  be  proud,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  just  hammer¬ 
ing  away  on  subjects  in  the  classroom,  and  in  feeling  a  real 
vital  interest  to  the  extent  that  one  tries  to  make  some¬ 
thing  better ;  for  instance,  one  faculty  member  is  interested 
in  athletics,  and  does  everything  to  promote  that  phase  of 
college  life,  while  another  takes  pride  in  raising  the  stand- 
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arc!  of  the  college  magazine  and  improving  the  annual. 
Such  things  require  much  work  and  time.  It  is  the  wide¬ 
awake,  alert  professor  we  need,  and  not  one  who  leaves  the 
hard  task  for  some  one  else,  considering  himself  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  We  need  more  young  faculty  members  with 
progressive  ideas  always  interested ;  they  will  prove  more 
inspiring  to  students  than  any  other  one  factor.” — Grace 
Harper. 

3.  More  elective  courses — 2  votes. 

‘‘A  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that  there  be  a  change 
made  in  the  courses  of  study.  When  we  compare  our 
school  with  others  of  the  same  standard,  we  find  that  there 
are  not  enough  elective  courses  offered  to  upper  classmen. 
We  are  required  to  take  subjects  which  will  be  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  aid  to  us  in  after  life,  and  some  of  these  subjects  help 
us  little  on  our  courses.  For  instance,  the  B.  M.  students 
are  required  to  take  one  year  of  science.  What  has  science 


to  do  with  a  music  course?  In  our  Junior  year,  the  B.  M. 
students  are  given  no  elective  whatever,  and  A.  B.  students 
only  one.” — Katherine  Walker. 

“Indeed  there  comes  from  the  B.  M.  students  a  plea  for 
more  electives,  for  at  present  we  are  not  allowed  even  one 
elective  during  our  Junior  year  and  only  one  Senior  elec¬ 
tive.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  those  girls,  just  because  they 
love  music,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  elect  only  one 
course  during  the  entire  four  years ;  for  there  are  many 
girls  who  would  like  to  have  four  years  of  English — that 
most  necessary  of  all  subjects.” — Bess  Lewis. 

C.  More  College  Activities. 

1.  In  a  social  way— about  20  votes. 

(Largely  mentioned  in  connection  for  a  recreation  build¬ 
ing.) 

2.  More  and  Better  Athletics — about  18  votes. 


Shall  Our  State  University  Be  Strictly  Co-Educational ? 

(Negative) 


Editor’s  Note: — Within  the  past  few  months  the  question  of  coed¬ 
ucation  has  been  made  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  student  life  of 
North  Carolina,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  University  is  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  opening  its  doors  wide  to  women.  Of  course,  opinion  is  di¬ 
vided  on  this  subject:  coeducation  may  or  may  not  be  the  thing  for 
Carolina  to  adopt.  The  Message  is  glad  to  give  its  readers  both  sides 
of  the  question:  that  is,  as  it  is  seen  by  Greensboro  College  students. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  our  State  University 
should  bt  strictly  co-educational  is  not  only  one  of  interest, 
but  of  vital  importance,  importance  to  men,  women,  and  to 
all  public-minded  people  of  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  the  awakened  interest  in  this  question  is  the 
fact  that  now  humanity  is  frankly  asking  if  women’s 
position  in  the  educational  world  will  change  in  proportion 
as  her  position  in  the  political  world  has  changed.  What 
will  she  go  in  for,  in  the  matter  of  schools?  And  will  she 
be  justified  in  her  choice,  which  ever  it  may  be,  either  of 
an  A-grade  woman’s  college,  or  to  a  co-educational  in¬ 
stitution  ?  We  should  try  to  see  exactly  which  course  is 
justifiable,  first,  in  regard  to  all  schools,  and  second,  in 
the  specific  case  of  Carolina.  Some  people  believe  in  the 
establishment  of  co-education  at  Carolina,  while  others, 
with  Avhom  I  frequently  agree,  choose  to  put  their  faith  in 
colleges  for  women,  believing  thereby  that  more  good  will 
result  for  the  common  betterment  and  uplift  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  men  as  well  as  women,  than  from  the  eo-educational 
system. 

Co-educational  has  been  in  force  At  Chapel  Hill  since 
1897,  one  hundred  and  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
University.  At  that  time  five  women  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  professional  degrees,  and  at  the  present  time 
sixty-one  have  availed  themselves  of  this  so-called  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Strict  co-education,  however,  has  not  been  es¬ 
tablished  yet  at  Carolina.  At  present  only  Juniors,  Seniors, 
Graduate,  and  Professional  Students  are  admitted,  while 
Sophomores  and  Freshman  are  excluded. 

The  following  definitions  are  takqn  for  granted :  Co-edu¬ 


cation  is  the  joint  education  of  both  sexes  at  one  institution  ; 
strict  co-education  is  the  admittance  of  girls  to  all  classes  of 
instruction 'offered  by  the  University;  a  university  is  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  devoted  to  study,  instruction  and  investigation. 

Before  we  begin  to  state  our  reason  for  believing  so  earn¬ 
estly  in  colleges  for  women  exclusively,  we  know  that  our  op¬ 
ponents  cannot  use  as  an  argument  the  fact  that  a  woman ’s 
mind  is  as  good  as  a  man ’s  and  that,  therefore,  she  should  be 
admitted  to  the  University.  We  grant  that, —  she  has 
proved  her  equality  before,  but  equality  of  the  sexes  does  not 
enter  into  this  question.  Another  point  we  grant  is  that 
there  has  not  been  so  far  any  vicious  influence  on  sexual 
morality  caused  by  co-education  at  Carolina.  Remember, 
please,  that  I  say  ‘vicious’  not  ‘harmful.’  We  also  waive 
the  fact  that  a  woman  has  the  right  to  enter  a  University, 
and  we  argue  that  co-education  for  the  vocational  women  is 
right,  but  we  contend  that  all  women  should  not  be  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Let  us  now  scrutinize  the  arguements  of  both  sides  and 
pick  out  the  vital  points  upon  which  our  decision  must 
hinge.  The  first  of  these  is,  is  there  need  of  co-educational 
colleges  in  the  advancement  of  general  culture?  We  con¬ 
tend  that  there  is  not  this  need.  Another  much  discussed 
point  is,  are  there  dangers  in  student  life  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
ministrative,  social,  athletic  and  intellectual  sides  of  the 
question?  We  affirm  that  there  are  such  dangers  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  with.  Third,  does  co-education  tend  toward  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  gentleness,  unselfishness,  and  courtesy  in  boys,  and 
toward  broadening  the  judgment  of  the  girls?  We  con¬ 
tend  that  neither  of  these  points  is  true.  Fourth,  does  the 
fact  that  women  regard  co-education  at  Carolina  as  an  or¬ 
deal  to  be  faced  prove  anything  on  either  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion?  We  assert  that  such  is  the  case,  the  system  of  co-edu¬ 
cation  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Fifth,  does  the  fact  that 
co-education  somewhat  cheaper  than  at  separate  colleges 
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must  indeed  have  been  made  in  the  land  where  everybody 
moves  on  “tomwalkers,”  and  the  toes  of  her  boots  were 
quite  evidently  made  for  feet  much  slimmer  than  hers. 
See,  she  hops,  and  there  comes  over  her  face  a  rather  ugly 
little  frown — how  attractive  she  would  be  if  only  she 
walked  more  gracefully. 

And  that  ?  Her  feet  seem  shod  forjboth  beauty  and  com¬ 
fort,  but  those  shoulders!  She  looks  as  if  she  were  affect¬ 
ing  the  slouchiest  slouch  from  the  most  warped  design  in 
the  fashion  book.  You  really  would  never  dream  she  had 
a  spine. 

Oh  my,  look  there !  How  queer  that  girl  does  look !  Her 
shoes  are  all  right,  but  why  does  she  place  her  feet  that 
way?  Her  toes  look  as  though  they  feared  that  a  too  inti¬ 
mate  contact  would  bring  on  civil  wTar;  so  they  get  almost 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  I  wonder  wdiy  her  heels  do  not 
quarrel  ? 

And  so  we  might  continue  with  person  after  person,  with 
here  and  there  one  who  walked  quickly,  erectly,  thrilling 
with  the-  joy  of  living,  her  eyes  aflame  with  gladness,  her 
whole  person  alert  and  ready. 

Let  each  of  us  strive  to  be  like  her,  and  if  your  character 
be  judged  by  your  walk,  at  least  let  the  judgment  be  a  fair 
one.  In  spite  of  fragile  wisps  who  look  as  though  a  breath 
of  air  might  blow  them  away,  in  spite  of  ultra-fashionables 
with  their  make-up  and  their  inhuman  writhings,  square 
your  shoulders,  get  the  melancholy  crick  out  of  your  neck. 
If  you  have  swallowed  a  ramrod,  cough  it  up ;  get  limber 
in  your  “jints”  and  walk  naturally.  Be  a  twentieth- 
century  woman,  not  a  twentytieth-century  freak. 

Sadie  Jenkins. 

The  Stand  a  College  Girl 
Should  Take 

We  are  loath  to  admit  it  but  the  standards  of  morality  in 
this  country  are  now  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  There  is  no  use  to  try  to  put  the  blame  for 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  on  the  short  skirt,  the  shimmy, 
or  the  toddle,  regardless  of  what  we  may  think  of  them. 
The  world  today  is  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  tragedy, 
and  time  is  the  only  absolute  cure.  There  has  always  been 
a  period  of  almost  gross  immorality  following  every  great 
war.  This  past  one  has  been  the  greatest  in  history,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  period  of  mental  and  moral  de¬ 
pression  following  should  be  the  greatest  ever  known.  The 
college  girl,  we  thus  see,  is  not  responsible  for  conditions, 
but  she  must  face  them.  Are  they  to  overpower  her  or  is 


she,  in  her  small  way,  to  do  something  to  relieve  them?  Col¬ 
lege  girls  are  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be,  prudes,  and 
they  must  look  the  situation  clearly  in  the  eye,  and  try 
to  evolve  some  means  by  which  they  may  aid  in  the  social 
change  that  must  take  place  within  the  next  few  years. 

College  girls  have  had  the  advantage  which  comes  only 
to  those  who  have  been  away  from  home  and  who  have,  by 
being  in  contact  with  others,  obtained  a  broader  view  of 
life.  Women  and  girls  who  have  not  had  these  advantages 
will  naturally  accept  for  their  leaders  those  who  have ;  col¬ 
lege  girls  upon  their  return  to  their  homes,  will  be  the 
leaders  of  their  communities.  In  the  next  few  weeks  thou¬ 
sands  of  college  girls  will  leave  college.  What  they  do 
upon  their  arrivals  at  their  homes  depends  upon  the  views 
they  take  of  life  and  their  duty  to  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  manner  in  which  college 
girls  may  aid  in  elevating  the  morals  and  habits  of  their 
communities  is  by  example.  If  the  college  woman  sets  a 
high  example  in  her  community  and  demands  that  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  live  up  to  this  standard 
she  will  see  within  a  few  years,  a  very  few  indeed,  a  higher 
standard  in  the  whole  community,  not  only  in  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  her  own  sex,  but  also  in  the  habits  of 
men  as  well.  Women  are  always,  directly  or  indirectly, 
responsible  for  the  habits  of  men,  and  if  they  continue  to 
overlook  masculine  conduct,  society  will  remain  the  same 
as  in  years  gone  by. 

The  college  girl  of  high,  fine  ideals  and  determination  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  her  to  her  community,  can  find, 
aside  from  the  example  she  sets,  much  active  good  to  be 
done.  Humanity  is  of  a  gregarious  mind ;  all  people  de¬ 
mand  recreation  and  demand  recreation  in  which  members 
may  join.  The  planning  of  good,  clean  amusements  is  a 
task  well  worth  the  attention  she  would  spend  upon 
it  and  one  from  which  she  would  herself  derive  much  pleas¬ 
ure.  There  is  room  for  all  her  ingenuity  in  planning,  for 
all  her  personality,  in  impressing  upon  people  the  necessity 
of  clean  living. 

The  whole  universe  is  made  up  of  communities.  The  girl 
that  gives  of  her  time  and  effort  in  her  own  home  town  is 
doing  a  vital  part  in  the  betterment  of  world  conditions. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clearly  necessai’y  for  national  prosperity 
and  happiness  that  this  betterment  be  quick  in  coming. 
No  nation’s  morals  are  any  better  than  those  of  its  women. 
It  therefore  behooves  a  patriotic  American  girl  to  work 
primarily  to  the  end  that  her  life  be  attuned  to  the  higher 
things  of  life  and  of  service.  The  individual  effort  of  all 
the  college  girls  of  America  w'ould  result  in  untold  good  to 
the  human  race.  Lenna  Newton. 
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CURRENT  OPINION 

The  Three  Things  Greensboro  College  Needs  Most 


Editor’s  Note: — The  students  of  Greensboro  College  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  institution.  When  asked  to  hand  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  paper  giving  the  three  things  most  needed  by  the  college,  sixty 
girls  in  the  English  Department  complied  with  the  request.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  papers  gave  the  results  published  in  the  following 
article.  Of  the  sixty  voters,  only  twenty-six  cast  all  three  votes  for 
purely  material  improvements;  twenty-three  divided  about  equally 
between  material  and  spiritual  improvements,  and  eleven  cast  two- 
thirds  of  their  votes  for  other  than  material  improvements. 

In  this  extraction  from  one  of  the  papers  on  ‘  ‘  The  Three 
Tilings  Most  Needed  at  Greensboro  College”  we  find  the 
popular  attitude : 

‘  ‘  The  more  we  love  and  stick  by  our  college,  the  more  we 
wish  to  see  improvements  and  advancement  towards  higher 
things,  materially,  as  well  as  intellectually.  The  near  fu¬ 
ture  seems  to  hold  for  us  many  improvements.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  our  new  Conservatory  with  much  pride 
and  pleasure.  There  seems  to  be  also  a  strong  hope  for 
better  and  more  science  equipment,  but  even  with  these 
bright  prospects  there  are  still  some  improvements  that  G. 

C.  must  have  in  order  to  accommodate  and  satisfy  her  stu¬ 
dents.” — Louise  Jennette. 

I.  Material  Improvements. 

A.  Student  Building — 42  votes. 

“In  my  opinion  a  great  need  of  the  Greensboro 
College  of  today  is  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hut  or  Students’  build¬ 
ing.  This  building  ought  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  social  life  as  a  place  for  receptions  or  entertain¬ 
ments  of  any  kind,  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  receive 
friends,  and  finally,  a  place  to  which  the  girls  may  feel  free 
to  go  in  the  evenings  for  music,  singing,  games,  reading, 
or  conversation.  With  the  help  of  the  girls  this  building 
or  hut  could  be  made  very  attractive  and  homelike.” — 
Edward  Clement. 

1.  20  girls  specified  a  “Y”  or  Students’  Hut. 

2.  22  suggested  a  Recreation  Building. 

3.  About  10  or  15  advocated  a  swimming  pool  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this. 

B.  New  well  equipped  Gymnasium  and  consequently, 
better  athletics — 23  votes. 

1.  Most  of  these  votes  called  for  a  swimming  pool  also. 

2.  10  girls  gave  a  swimming  pool  as  one  of  the  three 
greatest  needs  of  the  college. 

“As  we  consider  the  material  needs  the  first  thing  that 
we  think  of  is  our  need  of  a  gymnasium  with  up-to-date 
equipment,  including  a  swimming  pool  and  an  indoor  bas¬ 
ket  ball  court.  One  can  hardly  blame  the  girls  for  dislik¬ 
ing  gymnasium  work  when  the  class  has  to  be  conducted  in 
such  a  small,  inadequately  equipped  gymnasium.” — Eliza¬ 
beth  McGowan. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  new  gymnasium  and 
more  and  better  athletics,  eight  girls  mentioned  an  Ath¬ 
letic  Field  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  needs  of  the  college, 


six  mentioned  an  athletic  coach  giving  full  time  to  the  work, 
and  four  mentioned  better  athletics. 

‘  ‘  Another  great  need  is  an  athletic  field.  This  field  could 
be  made  behind  Hudson  or  Fitzgerald  Hall,  since  there  is 
sufficient  space  behind  either  building  for  a  large  field.  It 
could  be  prepared  at  a  small  cost  in  comparison  with  the 
pleasure  and  training  that  would  be  derived  from  it.  The 
Field  Day  exercises  would  be  more  interesting  when  played 
on  this  field  than  when  a  part  of  the  exercises  are  carried 
on  in  front  of  the  campus,  another  part  on  the  east  side 
and  still  another  on  the  west.  The  field  would  also  be  bet¬ 
ter  graded  and  surfaced  than  the  campus  is.”— Mary  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jones. 

C.  New  Science  Building — 20  votes. 

A  number  of  other  students  mentioned  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  laboratories  as  a  great  need,  but  did  not  put 
them  among  the  three  greatest  needs. 

“One  of  the  very  greatest  needs  of  Greensboro  College 
is  a  science  building.  The  war  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
show  to  the  world  the  importance  of  science.  The  progres¬ 
siveness  of  the  world  is  due  largely  to  scientific  inventions. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  science  is  of  foremost  interest  to 
the  world  today,  we  want  our  college  to  keep  up  to  the 
standard  of  world-wide  interest  by  having  the  equipment 
necessary  set  apart  for  all  of  the  branches  of  science.  This 
building  should  be  thoughtfully  planned  oirt  so  that  it  will 
contain  the  best  of  modern  laboratories  with  the  best  of 
equipment.  A  modern  science  building  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  when  we  come  to 
think  of  the  good  that  as  much  as  one  class  of  well-trained 
scientists  can  do  for  the  world.  ’  ’ — Mary  Gidney. 

D.  New  and  separte  Dining  Room  or  Hall — 18  votes. 

6  voted  to  remodel  present  dining  room. 

E.  A  new  Dormitory — 10  votes. 

“Greensboro  College  needs  another  dormitory.  The 
three  dormitories  which  she  has  at  present  are  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  number  of  girls  standing  out¬ 
side  her  ivy-covered  walls  clamoring  for  admittance.  The 
two  newest  buildings,  Fitzgerald  Hall  and  Hudson  Hall, 
are  as  well  equipped  as  any,  if  not  better  than  most  of 
those  of  our  southern  colleges.  However,  if  Main  Building 
is  to  remain  a  partial  dormitory,  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  By  building  a  new  dormitory  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  for  students  to  room  on  the  first  floor  of  Main  Build¬ 
ing.  This  would  leave  the  lower  floor  for  other  purposes. 
Two  rooms  could  be  combined  and  given  to  the  faculty  for 
a  sitting  room,  thereby  leaving  the  parlor,  which  the  fac¬ 
ulty  have  been  using  for  a  “haunt,”  free  to  the  use  of  the 
students.  There  would  be  room  for  another  parlor  in  Main 
Building. — Aileen  Lowrance.” 

F.  Remodeling  Main  Building — 12  votes. 
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6  votes  for  making  it  purely  a  building  for  offices  and 
class  rooms. 

4  votes  for  remodeling  lobby. 

2  votes  for  remodeling  parlor. 

One  thing  that  would  help  our  college  more  than  words 
can  tell,  is  the  changing  and  remodeling  of  Main  Building. 
Classes  should  not  be  held  in  the  same  building  with  dor¬ 
mitory  rooms.  It  is  unfair  to  both  classes  and  occupants. 
One  is  continually  disturbing  the  other,  and  thus  causing 
loss  of  time  and  of  temper.  The  pianos,  telephones,  door 
bells,  chapel  exercises,  and  the  never-ceasing  passing  of 
students  are  very  distracting  to  the  mind  of  a  person  who 
is  trying  to  concentrate  her  attention  on  some  other  ac¬ 
tivity.  ’  ’ — Louise  J ennette. 

G.  Other  Improvements. 

1.  Larger  sitting-room — 5  votes. 

2.  Larger  endowment — 5  votes. 

3.  More  Library  space — 4  votes. 

“One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Greensboro  College  is 
more  library  space.  There  is  now  almost  no  room.  Every¬ 
one  who  studies  or  reads  in  the  library  at  night  realizes 
that  it  is  poorly  lighted,  and  to  those  of  us  who  know  the 
danger  to  our  eyesight  this  seems  a  cruelty.’’— Ola  Calla¬ 
han. 

4.  New  Music  Building — 4  votes. 

“One  great  need  of  our  college  is  a  larger  and  better 
equipped  conservatory  of  music.  The  first  floor  of  this 
building  should  have  large,  well-lighted,  and  well-equipped 
studios  for  the  professors  of  the  music  department.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  studios  there  should  be  a  large,  well-ventilated 
music  classroom.  There  as  larger  society  halls  are  greatly 
needed  also,  these  could  be  built  as  the  second  floor  of  the 
conservatory.  In  this  way  two  great  improvements  could 
be  made  at  once.” — Eward  Clement. 

5.  Separate  Infirmary  Building — 2  votes. 

6.  Better  Stage  Equipment — 2  votes. 

7.  New  Society  Halls — 1  vote. 

II.  Improvements  in  other  than  material  things. 

A.  College  Spirit — 14  votes. 

1.  More  Loyalty — 8  votes. 

“A  few  nights  ago  the  college  glee  club  gave  a  very  re¬ 
markable  performance.  The  program  was  good  and  per¬ 
fectly  rendered.  This  entertainment  was  given  that  the 
proceeds  might  form  a  foundation  for  the  “Y”  Hut  which 
the  students  wish  to  build ;  evidently,  however,  they  do  not 
wish  one  badly.  As  I  sat  in  the  auditorium  that  night  I 
looked  around  and  counted,  literally,  the  girls  who  were 
there,  a  sprinkling  of  Juniors,  Sophomores  and  Freshmen. 
The  Seniors’  was  the  only  class  which  was  well  represent¬ 
ed  ;  and  I  fervently  thanked  goodness  that  the  twenty-four 
of  them  were  there.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  been  so 
embarrassed  in  my  life.  There  were  quite  a  few  of  the 
Greensboro  people  present  and  my  agonizing  thought  was 
“What  will  the  town  people  think?  What’s  the  matter 
with  the  College  Spirit?  What’s  the  matter  with  us?” 

I  do  not  think  this  a  question  to  be  put  aside.  There  is 
something,  somewhere,  radically  wrong,  and  though  this 


is  really  an  abstract  need  of  the  college  it  should  be  stu¬ 
died  and  dealt  with  just  as  any  concrete  problem.  Is  it 
tha  t  the  height  of  enthusiasm  and  growth  has  been  reached 
for  Greensboro  College  and  that  we  have  reached  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  girls  of  ’22,  ’23  and 
’24  are  every  bit  as  wide-awake  as  those  of  ’18,  ’19  and  ’20, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they — er-a — went  to  bed  a  little 
early  last  Monday  night.  We  must  be  enthusisatic  and 
whole-hearted.  We  must  become  conscious  that  if  we  do  not 
uphold  the  organizations  of  our  college  we  are  no  more 
than  a  stone  hung  around  the  neck  of  progress  in  our  Alma 
Mater.” — Esther  Newberry. 

2.  Better  Inter-Class  Spirit — or  less  class  spirit  and 
more  College  Spirit — 6  votes. 

“The  affairs  of  Greensboro  College  are  our  affairs,  our 
interests,  and  until  we  have  the  true  college  spirit  we  will 
never  accomplish  those  things  which  are  the  fulfillment  of 
our  dreams.  There  is  no  greater  need  of  Greensboro  Col¬ 
lege  than  for  a  true,  loyal  college  spirit.” — Bess  Lewis. 

“At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  important  things 
needed  in  our  college  is  a  better  inter-class  spirit.  One  of 
the  most  harmful  things  that  exists  in  the  college  now  is 
the  rivalry  and  bad  feeling  shown  among  the  classes.  Each 
class  is  doing  its  best  to  get  ahead  of  the  other.  We  ought 
to  realize  that  the  college  can  make  no  progress  with  this 
feeling  among  its  students.  Recently  in  the  decision  of  the 
various  questions  which  have  been  brought  up,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  whole  student  body,  it  was  surprising  to  see  how 
the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  rivalry  was  shown.” — Emily 
Cole. 

3.  More  Interest  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.” . votes. 

4.  Only  one  vote  for  more  Democratic  Spirit;  most  girls 
believe  we  have  that  already. 

B.  Faculty. 

1.  Larger  Faculty — 10  votes. 

“Another  great  need  of  the  college  at  present  is  more 
teachers.  There  should  be  a  teacher  at  the  head  of  each 
department,  and  he  should  be  responsible  for  the  teaching 
of  no  subject  other  than  that  taught  in  his  department.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  head  of  the  language  department 
teaches  a  class  in  political  economy  and  history.  The 
freshmen  English  teacher  also  has  charge  of  the  Latin 
department.  The  music  director  has  classes  in  first-year 
French.  This  mixing  of  classes  and  instructors  is  beneficial 
for  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  pupil,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  an  A  grade  college  such  as  we  are  striving  to 
make  Greensboro  College.” — Helen  Hurley. 

2.  More  big-hearted-  broader-minded,  enthusiastic  Fac¬ 
ulty  members — 5  votes. 

“The  faculty  at  our  college  is  one  of  which  everybody 
should  be  proud,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  just  hammer¬ 
ing  away  on  subjects  in  the  classroom,  and  in  feeling  a  real 
vital  interest  to  the  extent  that  one  tries  to  make  some¬ 
thing  better ;  for  instance,  one  faculty  member  is  interested 
in  athletics,  and  does  everything  to  promote  that  phase  of 
college  life,  while  another  takes  pride  in  raising  the  stand- 
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arc!  of  the  college  magazine  and  improving  the  annual. 
Such  things  require  much  work  and  titne.  It  is  the  wide¬ 
awake,  alert  professor  we  need,  and  not  one  who  leaves  the 
hard  task  for  some  one  else,  considering  himself  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  We  need  more  young  faculty  members  with 
progressive  ideas  always  interested;  they  will  prove  more 
inspiring  to  students  than  any  other  one  factor.” — Grace 
Harper. 

3.  More  elective  courses — 2  votes. 

“A  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  that  there  be  a  change 
made  in  the  courses  of  study.  When  we  compare  our 
school  with  others  of  the  same  standard,  we  find  that  there 
are  not  enough  elective  courses  offered  to  upper  classmen. 
We  are  required  to  take  subjects  which  will  be  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  aid  to  us  in  after  life,  and  some  of  these  subjects  help 
us  little  on  our  courses.  For  instance,  the  B.  M.  students 
are  required  to  take  one  year  of  science.  What  has  science 


to  do  with  a  music  course?  In  our  Junior  year,  the  B.  M. 
students  are  given  no  elective  whatever,  and  A.  B.  students 
only  one.” — Katherine  Walker. 

‘‘Indeed  there  comes  from  the  B.  M.  students  a  plea  for 
more  electives,  for  at  present  we  are  not  allowed  even  one 
elective  during  our  Junior  year  and  only  one  Senior  elec¬ 
tive.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  those  girls,  just  because  they 
love  music,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  elect  only  one 
course  during  the  entire  four  years ;  for  there  are  many 
girls  who  would  like  to  have  four  years  of  English — that 
most  necessary  of  all  subjects.” — Bess  Lewis. 

C.  More  College  Activities. 

1.  In  a  social  way — about  20  votes. 

(Largely  mentioned  in  connection  for  a  recreation  build¬ 
ing.) 

2.  More  and  Better  Athletics — about  18  votes. 


Shall  Our  State  University  Be  Strictly  Co-Educational? 

(Negative) 


Editor’s  Note: — Within  the  past  few  months  the  question  of  coed¬ 
ucation  has  been  made  one  of  vital  Interest  to  the  student  life  of 
North  Carolina,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  University  is  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  opening  its  doors  wide  to  women.  Of  course,  opinion  is  di¬ 
vided  on  this  subject:  coeducation  may  or  may  not  be  the  thing  for 
Carolina  to  adopt.  The  Message  is  glad  to  give  its  readers  both  sides 
of  the  question;  that  is,  as  it  is  seen  by  Greensboro  College  students. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  our  State  University 
should  bt  strictly  co-educational  is  not  only  one  of  interest, 
but  of  vital  importance,  importance  to  men,  women,  and  to 
all  public-minded  people  of  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  the  awakened  interest  in  this  question  is  the 
fact  that  now  humanity  is  frankly  asking  if  women’s 
position  in  the  educational  world  will  change  in  proportion 
as  her  position  in  the  political  world  has  changed.  What 
will  she  go  in  for,  in  the  matter  of  schools?  And  will  she 
be  justified  in  her  choice,  which  ever  it  may  be,  either  of 
an  A-grade  woman’s  college,  or  to  a  co-educational  in¬ 
stitution?  We  should  try  to  see  exactly  which  course  is 
justifiable,  first,  in  regard  to  all  schools,  and  second,  in 
the  specific  case  of  Carolina.  Some  people  believe  in  the 
establishment  of  co-education  at  Carolina,  while  others, 
with  whom  I  frequently  agree,  choose  to  put  their  faith  in 
colleges  for  women,  believing  thereby  that  more  good  will 
result  for  the  common  betterment  and  uplift  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  men  as  well  as  women,  than  from  the  co-educational 
system. 

Co-educational  has  been  in  force  At  Chapel  Hill  since 
1897,  one  hundred  and  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
University.  At  that  time  five  women  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  professional  degrees,  and  at  the  present  time 
sixty-one  have  availed  themselves  of  this  so-called  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Strict  co-education,  however,  has  not  been  es¬ 
tablished  yet  at  Carolina.  At  present  only  Juniors,  Seniors, 
Graduate,  and  Professional  Students  are  admitted,  while 
Sophomores  and  Freshman  are  excluded. 

The  following  definitions  are  takqn  for  granted :  Co-edu¬ 


cation  is  the  joint  education  of  both  sexes  at  one  institution ; 
strict  co-education  is  the  admittance  of  girls  to  all  classes  of 
instruction  offered  by  the  University;  a  university  is  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  devoted  to  study,  instruction  and  investigation. 

Before  we  begin  to  state  our  reason  for  believing  so  earn¬ 
estly  in  colleges  for  women  exclusively,  we  know  that  our  op¬ 
ponents  cannot  use  as  an  argument  the  fact  that  a  woman ’s 
mind  is  as  good  as  a  man ’s  and  that,  therefore,  she  should  be 
admitted  to  the  University.  We  grant  that, —  she  has 
proved  her  equality  before,  but  equality  of  the  sexes  does  not 
enter  into  this  question.  Another  point  we  grant  is  that 
there  has  not  been  so  far  any  vicious  influence  on  sexual 
morality  caused  by  co-education  at  Carolina.  Remember, 
please,  that  I  say  ‘vicious’  not  ‘harmful.’  We  also  waive 
the  fact  that  a  woman  has  the  right  to  enter  a  University, 
and  we  argue  that  co-education  for  the  vocational  women  is 
right,  but  we  contend  that  all  women  should  not  be  profes¬ 
sionals. 

Let  us  now  scrutinize  the  arguements  of  both  sides  and 
pick  out  the  vital  points  upon  which  our  decision  must 
hinge.  The  first  of  these  is,  is  there  need  of  co-educational 
colleges  in  the  advancement  of  general  culture?  We  con¬ 
tend  that  there  is  not  this  need.  Another  much  discussed 
point  is,  are  there  dangers  in  student  life  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
ministrative,  social,  athletic  and  intellectual  sides  of  the 
question?  We  affirm  that  there  are  such  dangers  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  with.  Third,  does  co-education  tend  toward  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  gentleness,  unselfishness,  and  courtesy  in  boys,  and 
toward  broadening  the  judgment  of  the  girls?  We  con¬ 
tend  that  neither  of  these  points  is  true.  Fourth,  does  the 
fact  that  women  regard  co-education  at  Carolina  as  an  or¬ 
deal  to  be  faced  prove  anything  on  either  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion?  We  assert  that  such  is  the  case,  the  system  of  co-edu¬ 
cation  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Fifth,  does  the  fact  that 
co-education  somewhat  cheaper  than  at  separate  colleges 
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warrant  its  particular  adoption  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina?  We  contend  that  such  is  not  the  case.  These 
are  the  questions  to  be  decided  before  one  can  feel  sure  that 
oux  State  University  should  not  be  strictly  co-  educational. 
Now  we  will  examine  in  detail  these  different  phases  of 
the  subject. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  need  of  co-educationl  colleges 
in  the  advancement  of  general  culture.  Co-education  at 
Carolina  has  up  to  the  present  tended  toward  the  vo¬ 
cational  woman.  One  may  say  that  since  Carolina  has  not 
had  strict  co-education  in  the  preceding  years  that  all  this 
will  be  changed,  that  women  will  go  in  for  the  cultural  side 
of  development  as  well  as  the  vocational.  Perhaps  they 
will  go  for  general  culture,  but  why,  then,  co-education, 
since  anyone  will  acknowledge  that  an  A-grade  woman ’s 
college  can  give  the  same  quality  and  amount  of  general 
culture  that  a  University  can  ?  Does  not  one  have  to  read 
the  same  books,  study  the  same  French,  and  know  the  same 
history  to  graduate  from  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  as  the  University,  or  from  Vassar  as  Harvard?  It 
is  a  true  statement  that,  just  as  a  smile  is  the  same  in  all 
languages,  the  alphabet  of  all  languages  must  have  the 
same  figurative  beginning,  and  the  ‘A’s.’  in  our  alphabet 
never  change.  The  ‘A ’-grade  of  the  North  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  is  the  same  ‘A’  as  that  of  Carolina.  We 
again  repeat  that  Ave  fa\Tor  co-education  for  professionals, 
but  for  general  culture,  co-education  is  not  the  best  thing, 
for  far  more  advantages  may  be  had  at  a  woman’s  college 
than  at  a  co-educational  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  woman’s  college  we 
state  that  there  are  dangers,  first,  in  regard  to  adminis¬ 
trative  powrers  of  student  life,  since  this  executive  ability 
of  the  girls  is  not  brought  into  ser\dce.  It  is  not  given  a 
chance  to  develop,  since  the  boys  monopolize  all  student 
activities.  Of  course  ,this  is  true  of  Carolina  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  when  there  are  only  sixty-one  girls  there,  but 
this  fact  would  hold  true  were  there  an  equal  number  of 
both  sexes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as, 
in  the  years  1907-1908,  if  the  total  be  reckoned  on  the  basis 
of  nine  months  residence,  the  students  numbered  4202,  of 
which  2186  were  women,  but  even  here  the  preponderance 
was  given  to  the  male  sex  in  student  activities.  Women 
are  not,  therefore,  given  as  many  chances  in  a  co-education¬ 
al  college  to  develop  their  executive  faculties,  and  instead 
of  co-education  broadening  a  girl’s  intellect  it  really  makes 
her  narrower  in  her  views  than  if  she  were  in  a  woman’s 
college. 

In  all  colleges  of  co-educational  basis,  there  is  danger 
in  the  social  life,  not  vicious  in  the  effect  but  harmful  and 
disturbing.  Everybody  knows  that  a  boy  likes  a  girl ;  this 
fact  was  established  centuries  ago.  Boys  may  not,  per¬ 
haps,  like  girls  to  be  with  them  when  working,  in  fact, 
they  don’t  like  it,  but  when  their  hair  is  slick  and  parted, 
and  their  trousers  legs  creased  to  a  nicety,  who  among  them 
can  refrain  from  wishing  for  a  partner  that  dresses  in 
silks  and  ribbons  ?  It  is  not  vicious  in  effect,  no ;  but 
dances,  teas,  sleighing,  and  dates  are  not  exactly  helpful 
to  a  scholarly  atmosphere.  Now  we  are  not  saying  that 


such  social  intercourse  is  the  case  at  Carolina  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  but  if  co-education  were  allowed  to  go  rapidly 
forwaid  might  not  the  boys  overcome  their  aversion  for 
women  when  they  (the  men)  play  (they  never  will  over¬ 
come  their  aversion  for  them  in  Gvorking  hours’)  and  would 
not  the  social  intercourse  grow  and  become  perhaps  the 
main  interest  of  the  college  life?  It  has  in  the  Western 
Universities  where  women  are  accepted  in  numbers  equal¬ 
ing  men.  Social  interest  is  very  well  in  its  place,  but 
everyone  will  acknowledge  that  society  should  not  domi¬ 
nate  study.  Again,  it  is  not  only  the  social  intercourse 
such  as  dances,  parties,  banquets,  etc. ;  it  is  the  social  inter¬ 
course  known  in  the  South  as  ‘flirting’,  playful,  harmful, 
thoughtless,  foolish  flirting,  but  present,  nevertheless.  My 
opponents  may  say  that  Avomen  come  for  what  they  may  get 
at  a  University,  to  study,  to  learn,  and  to  observe.  Some 
do,  and  come  for  that  purpose  only,  as  some  men  do,  but 
the  majority  are  more  like  Mother  Eve  and  cannot  help 
trying  to  ‘vamp’  a  member  of  the  male  species  any  more 
than  they  can  help  from  screaming  when  a  mouse  appears. 
Thus,  in  a  co-educational  college,  there  is  more  chance  for 
the  degeneration  of  society,  since  the  sexes  are  constantly 
thrown  together,  than  in  a  school  off  separate  sexes. 

Another  Avay  in  which  women  of  all  co-educational 
schools  suffer  is  in  the  neglect  of  their  athletic  acti\rities. 
There  is  neArer  as  much  interest  shown  in  girl’s  athletics 
as  there  is  in  boy’s.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  even  the 
tAventieth-century  civilized  man  is  rough  when  it  comes  to 
fighting,  and  play  is  a  form  of  good-natured,  sportsman¬ 
like  fighting.  Humanity  at  large  loves  to  see  a  stiff,  iron¬ 
muscled,  tough  fight,  and  girls  are  not  physically  able  to 
compete  with  men  when  it  comes  to  hardness  of  muscle  and 
hardness  of  bone.  Just  as  an  example  of  the  difference  in 
interest  shown,  in  my  home  town  Avhenever  a  game  of  base¬ 
ball  Avas  scheduled  between  High  Schools,  when  the  boys 
played  ther  Avas  always  much  greater  crowd  than  when  the 
girls  played.  The  same  principle  applies  to  any  form  of 
athletics  in  any  station  of  the  game,  grammer  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges.  If  ever  there  was  a  greater 
eroAvd  at  a  game  played  by  girls  it  Avas  due  rather  to  curi¬ 
osity  than  interest.  Naturally,  at  co-educational  colleges, 
since  the  girls  are  not  properly  stimulated  to  play,  they 
really  suffer  more  than  if  in  a  college  for  women,  for  their 
interest  is  not  divided  in  the  latter  case,  but  concentrated 
on  athletics  within  the  college  scope.  Girls  themselves 
from  co-educational  schools  have  acknoAvledged  that  they 
Avere  always  so  interested  and  so  busy  with  cheering  for 
the  boys,  and  that  their  own  games  seemed  so  weak  and 
uninspired  by  contrast,  that  they  just  could  not  be  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  them. 

Intellectually  co-education  is  not  advisable.  The  effort 
to  work  in  both  sexes  is  greater  for  the  constant  compan¬ 
ionship  tends  to  annihilate  the  usual  stimulating  aspi¬ 
rations  of  sex  to  outstrip  sex  and  promotes  laxity  in  work. 
Professor  Smith,  of  Psychology  at  Columbia  states  that  it 
is  much  harder  to  teach  a  class  of  divided  sexes,  than  one 
of  all  men  or  women,  this  condition  being  caused  by  the 
natural  instincts  of  idle  sexuality  turned  into  harmful 
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ways  of  enjoyment  in  the  class-room.  Scholarship  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  school  of  separate  sexes;  progress  may  not  be  any 
more  rapid,  but  scholarship  itself,  the  deep,  subtle  power 
of  study,  is  quieter,  better,  and  more  thoughtful  in  sepa¬ 
rate  classes.  Education  is  essentially  to  teach,  and  we  urge 
the  point  that  a  college  for  men,  and  another  for  women, 
carry  out  this  purpose  better  than  a  co-educational  college. 
Hernandez  Golfin  of  a  University  of  Brazil,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  says  that  when  men  and  women  are  together  thy  can 
work  as  before,  but  they  will  not.  This  is  cei'tainly  a  very 
good  statement  of  the  view  taken  by  many  prominent  North 
Americans. 

My  opponents  may  say  that  co-education  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  gentleness,  unselfishness,  and  courtesy  in  boys — may 
I  state  that,  as  the  noted  French  philosopher  has  said, 
politeness  comes  from  the  heart?  Gentleness,  unselfish¬ 
ness,  and  courtesy  are  character,  the  thing  that  some  peo- 
pl  are  born  with  and  others  acquire,  but  this  acquiring 
character  usually  occurs  before  a  boy  becomes  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age.  If  he  hasn’t  acquired  the  habits  of 
gentleness,  unselfishness,  and  courtesy  by  the  time  he  is 
eighteen  through  the  association  with  his  mother,  and  the 
other  sex  in  High  School,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  acquire 
such  admirable  traits  of  character  by  going  to  a  coedu¬ 
cational  college.  A  gentleman  is  a  gentleman  wherever  he 
is,  whether  at  Davidson  or  Carolina.  My  opponents  may 
say,  also,  that  co-education  broadens  the  judgment  of  girls. 
It  does,  undoubtedly.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  it  does  not  broaden  the  judgment  of  girls  more 
than  if  they  were  at  a  college  for  women.  One  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  reasons  for  this  being  the  case,  is  the  fact  of  com¬ 
petition  between  colleges  for  men  and  women.  A  woman, 
if  she  goes  to  a  woman’s  college  wants  to  be  as  well  versed 
in  everyday  affairs  as  her  brother  at  Carolina,  and  this  very 
fear  of  being  behind  in  broadmindedness,  this  competition, 
causes  more  broadened  subjects  of  thought  and  reading 
than  if  she  were  at  a  co-educational  college  where  the  com¬ 
petition  is  not  so  keen. 

One  of  the  principal  facts  against  co-education  at  Caro¬ 
lina  is  that  women  regard  it  as  an  ordeal  to  be  faced.  This 
alone  would  prove  that  an  institution  to  be  right  should 
not  be  regarded  with  such  aversion.  The  reason  for  this 
attitude  is  the  fact  that  man,  even  though  he  knows  woman 
to  be  his  equal  in  all  respects,  still  had  rather  play  with  her 
than  work  with  her,  and  since  this  is  the  case,  woman  can 
only  hope  for  mere  toleration  from  him.  Men  are  alike 
the  world  over,  and  the  Carolina  man  is  not  different  from 
his  brothers.  He  hates  the  idea  of  powder  puffs  scattered 
around  by  careless  female  hands;  he  hates  a  scrap  of  lace 
being  blown  about  the  campus ;  he  hates  the  smell  of  sachet 
powder  on  class, — in  fact,  he  hates  anything  feminine  to 


intrude  upon  his  sacred  masculine  domain.  Carolina  men 
acknowledge  this  fact.  I  have,  personally,  asked  about  a 
score  in  the  past  week  their  opinion  of  co-education,  and  it 
invariably  is  vaguely  unfavorable;  they  made,  hoAvever, 
distinction  between  the  vocational  woman  and  the  girl  who 
comes  for  general  culture.  The  status  of  opinion  is  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  vocational  woman,  and  tolerance  for  the 
other.  These  ten  or  twelve  men  we  may  safely  say  reflect 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  student  body;  they  ranged  from 
Senior  to  Freshmen,  and  spoke  voicing  the  general  air  of 
disapproval.  This  tolerance,  too,  would  not  ripen  into  the 
desire  for  co-education  should  more  girls  come  to  Carolina, 
as  will  happen  if  strict  co-education  is  adopted ;  rather 
the  more  that  come  the  more  bitter  will  grow  the  antago¬ 
nistic  feeling.  The  men  would  then  feel  that  women  might 
perhaps  come  to  monopolize  activities.  The  feeling  would 
be  there,  whether  there  would  be  any  actual  ground  for 
it  or  not. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Abernethy  in  his  Anomoly  of  co-education 
says  that  co-education  is  a  compromise,  and  he  is  right. 
It  is  a  compromise,  and  has  its  origin  in  economy  and  ex¬ 
pediency.  What  was  first  an  economic  necessity  has  become 
an  economic  habit,  and  it  was  not  until  quite  recently 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  co-education  on 
pedagogic  or  science  principles.  These  attempts  are 
apoligies  rather  than  arguments.  The  chief  and  only  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  for  the  existence  of  co-education  is,  and 
always  has  been,  that  it  is  cheap.  We  acknowledge  that 
co-education  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  cheaper,  but 
it  is  not  justifiably  cheaper  in  the  case  of  Carolina.  In 
the  first  place,  enormous  sums  would  have  to  be  spent  to 
accomodate  the  women  students,  for  as  it  is  now  there  are 
not  enough  boarding  accomodations  in  Chapel  Hill,  and 
women  cannot  be  treated  as  men  in  such  matters.  Since 
we  have  proved  already  that  co-education  is  not  right  and 
that  it  came  primarily  from  cramped  economic  conditions, 
should  we  not  in  this  twentieth-century  of  enlightenment 
think  less  of  spending  a  little  money  than  of  the  good  of 
humanity?  In  all  events,  however,  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  women  would 
be  cheaper  than  at  the  University,  for  Carolina  can  obtain 
building  material  over  only  one  railroad.  The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  College  for  Women,  moreover,  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  productive  regions  of  the  state  and  the  shipping  ex¬ 
penses  of  building  material  or  food-stuffs  wordd  not  be  as 
heavy  as  for  Carolina.  Let  us  remember  that  conditions 
should  justify  the  result,  and  the  condition  of  the  State 
at  the  present  time  does  not  warrant  the  adoption  of  co¬ 
education  at  the  State  University. 

Bessie  Tesh. 
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Strict  Co-Education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Affirmative 


The  question  of  woman,  her  position  in  the  world,  her 
relation  to  man,  has  always  been  an  important  and  rather 
engrossing  one;  however,  up  until  the  nuneteenth  century 
women  were  held  to  be  far  inferior  to  man,  and  when  mar¬ 
ried  were  regarded  more  or  less  as  their  husband's  serfs. 
Within  recent  years  this  attitude  has  changed  greatly, 
many  of  the  doors  heretofore  barred  to  them  have  been 
swinging  open  to  their  touch.  We  find  the  fair  sex  now  in 
almost  any  field  we  enter — politics,  business,  the  profes¬ 
sional  world.  In  accordance  with  this  new  standard  of 
womanhood,  all  of  our  great  universities  are  having  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  can  longer  afford  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sexes.  Many  of  them  have  already  decided ; 
many  have  not,  especially  the  more  conservative  ones  of  the 
South.  Among  the  latter  is  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  is  now  seriously  considering  whether  it  shall  be 
strictly  co-educational,  or  partially  so,  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  facts  which  are  facing  our  University  at  present  are 
these :  The  women  of  North  Carolina  cannot  obtain  the 
educational  advantages  offered  there  anywhere  else  in  the 
State.  Their  new  positions  in  life  are  demanding  the  best 
of  training.  They  must  have  as  good  as  the  best;  this 
means  that  they  must  have  the  same  training  as  men. 
Moreover,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  university  of  the  South.  This  means  that  it 
is  placed  among  the  most  progressive,  broad-minded  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  of  our  great  commonwealth.  In  view 
of  this  fact  can  it  afford  to  ignore  the  step  that  its  great 
fellow  institutions  have  taken  in  opening  their  doors  wide 
to  women? 

After  haying  been  strictly  non-coeducational  for  102 
years,  our  University  made,  in  1897,  a  small  crack  in  its 
doors,  and  a  few,  a  very  few,  bold  members  of  the  fairer 
sex  crept  in  at  the  opening.  This  opening  consists  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  and  to  the  grad¬ 
uate  schools.  Until  the  past  few  years  the  number  of 
“co-eds”  has  not  been  large  enough  to  attract  any  atten¬ 
tion,  or  to  cause  any  serious  apprehension  to  those  who  are 
now  beginning  to  throw  up  their  hands  in  alarm.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  coming  out  of  woman  in  the  war  which  has 
caused  a  greater  influx  of  women  into  our  University  within 
the  past  few  years.  At  any  rate,  there  are  now  61  women 
at  Carolina. 

These  women  students  are  scattered  about  in  the  village 
of  Chapel  Hill  in  any  nook  and  corner  they  can  obtain  as 
a  lodging  place.  Their  unwholesome  living  conditions  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The  need  for  a 
woman’s  dormitory  is  very  apparent;  however,  with  this 
increase  in  space  a  great  increase  in  women  students  is  ex¬ 
pected.  And  so  this  circumstance  has  stirred  the  people’s 
minds  up  on  the  whole  question  of  coeducation.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  each  year,  more  and  more,  women  seek 
admission  to  our  University.  We  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 


lieve  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  Something 
must  be  done. 

Of  course  we  mean  by  co-education,  the  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  of  both  sexes  at  the  same  institution.  There  may  be 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  co-education  and  so  we  have 
used  the  term  strictly  to  mean  the  admission  of  women  into 
all  classes  and  courses  on  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
men.  In  other  words,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sexes. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  question  we  shall  not  dispute 
at  all  the  fact  that  coeducation  has  many  sentimental  op¬ 
ponents  ;  those  who  cherish  the  old  traditions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  worship  the  old  days  when  Carolina  was  a  purely 
masculine  domain  undisturbed  by  any  form  of  femininity. 
In  this  same  class  are  those  who  would  have  us  continue  to 
use  horse-drawn  carriages  and  sail-boats  because  they  are 
so  picturesque.  Another  thing  to  be  admitted  is  that  wo¬ 
men  have  proved  their  thorough  capability  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Only  those  who  have  been  asleep  for  the  past  30 
years  would  attempt  an  argument  on  this  point. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  division  on  this  question.  The 
opponents  have  developed  the  following  opinions:  first,  co¬ 
education  will  injure  the  University  socially  and  morally 
and  will  lower  its  scholastic  tone;  secondly,  since  women 
are  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  North  Carolina  they  should 
use  their  influence  to  have  the  State  raise  the  standard  of 
N.  C.  C.  W.  until  it  offers  the  same  educational  advantages 
as  the  University;  thirdly,  coeducation  is  being  abolished 
in  some  of  our  leading  universities  and  these  signs  of  fail¬ 
ure  should  be  taken  as  warning  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  hold  the  following 
opinions :  first,  coedircation  will  not  injure  the  University 
socially  and  morally,  nor  will  it  lower  the  scholastic  tone — 
the  contrary  will  be  found  true ;  secondly,  as  taxpayers  and 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  women  are  entitled  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  educational  advantages  offered  only  at  the  University; 
it  would  be  wasteful  extravagance  to  make  N.  C.  C.  W.  an¬ 
other  university  for  women;  thirdly,  seventy  per  cent  of 
our  leading  universities  are  successfully  coeducational. 
This  experience  may  be  reasonably  taken  as  an  assurance 
that  coeducation  will  work  well  in  our  University. 

From  these  conflicting  opinions  it  appears  that  the  issues 
are  the  following:  first,  how  will  coeducation  affect  the 
University  socially  and  morally,  and  will  the  scholastic 
tone  be  raised  or  lowered  ?  Secondly,  should  the  State  pro¬ 
vide  another  institution  with  standards  equal  to  those  of 
our  University,  for  the  women  citizens  and  taxpayers? 
Thirdly,  does  the  experience  of  other  universities  along  the 
lines  of  coeducation  justify  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  adopting  it? 

I  contend  that  our  University  should  be  strictly  coedu¬ 
cational.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  helped  socially  and 
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morally  and  the  scholastic  tone  will^be  raised.  What  more 
could  be  asked  by  an  institution  which  is  continually  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  best? 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  social  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  negative  side  maintains  that  the  University  will 
be  injured  socially  from  the  association  of  girls  and  boys 
within  its  walls.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion  has  been  made  against  woman’s  influence.  In  the  first 
place,  as  a  sex,  she  does  not  smoke,  she  does  not  drink,  she 
does  not  gamble,  she  holds  higher  standards  of  cleanliness 
than  does  man,  her  conversation  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  and  she 
seeks  the  most  decent  type  of  entertainment.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  boys  do  one  or  all  of  these  things,  it  is 
impossible  for  girls  to  injure  them  in  any  way.  Aside  from 
this,  it  has  been  observed  in  coeducational  schools  that  each 
sex  strives  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  it  in  the  way  of 
social  graces  and  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  opposite  sex. 

As  for  the  moral  side  of  the  question.  There  are  so  many 
uplifting  and  inspiring  things  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  Uni¬ 
versity  students  that  in  no  place  on  earth  are  boys 
less  likely  to  resort  to  shady  and  immora  1  practices. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  women  are  better  than  men. 
God  made  it  so.  Could  it  be  thought  that  at  the  University 
woman  will  be  pulled  down  below  man’s  level  so  far  as  to 
injure  his  student  life  morally?  No,  she  is  not  so  changea¬ 
ble  as  that.  When  it  is  learned  that  she  has  corrupted 
business  and  made  politics  rotten,  then  it  is  time  to  bring 
this  accusation  against  her ;  not  until  then.  It  may  be  said 
that  our  best  type  of  womanhood  will  not  attend  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  only  that  type  which  is  out  for  a  good  time.  But 
may  we  for  one  moment  suppose  that  a  girl  who  has  ambi¬ 
tion  enough  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  four  years  of  ease  and 
pleasure  during  what  are  considered  the  most  pleasant 
years  of  life  for  four  years  of  strenuous  university  study. 
I  say,  may  we  suppose  that  a  young  woman  of  this  type 
would  enter  Carolina  merely  for  the  fun  of  it  ?  Authorities 
have  said  that  women  behave  themselves  only  too  well.  One 
authority  has  said,  “Coeducation  develops  culture  as  well 
as  mental  powers  and  teaches  each  sex  an  appreciation  of 
the  other.”  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says,  “There  is  a  natural 
irradiation  of  sexually  aroused  emotions  into  normal  chan¬ 
nels  such  as  is  quite  impossible  when  the  sexes  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  isolated.  If  the  adolescents  of  the  two  sexes  can 
meet  anywhere  to  advantage,  it  must  be  where  conditions 
of  contact  are  most  steadying  and  elevating.  Boys  learn 
gentleness,  unselfishness,  courtesy ;  their  natural  vigor  finds 
helpful  channels  of  expression,  instead  of  wasting  itself  in 
lawless  boisterousness.  The  enforced  narrowness  of  out¬ 
look  of  girls  is  overcome ;  their  ultra-feminine  weaknesses 
are  toned  up.  No  one  ever  has  seen  regiments  of  molly¬ 
coddles  cPming  forth  from  our  coeducational  schools;  on 
the  contrary,  they  persist  in  sending  forth  wholesome,  nat¬ 
ural,  boyish  boys.” 

As  to  woman’s  effect  on  the  scholastic  tone  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  authorities  have  said  that  women  work  only  too 
hard  and  too  faithfully.  As  a  rule,  girls  are  more  serious- 
minded  than  boys.  Dr,  D.  D.  Carroll  speaks  of  a  real  uni¬ 


versity  as  being  a  place  where  the  interest  in  discovering 
truth  is  very  intense.  Woman  with  her  deep  powers  of 
concentration  and  those  of  close  application  will  help  very 
much  in  the  intellectual  standing  of  Carolina.  That  wo¬ 
men  study  harder  than  men  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
receive  the  highest  marks.  They  are  beginning  to  capture 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  prizes  and  awards  that  boys 
are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  in  amazement  at  the 
mighty  intellectual  force  with  which  they  are  having  to 
compete. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  there  are  few  of  us  who 
would  keep  women  out  of  the  University  on  the  ground  that 
her  influence  would  start  that  revered  institution  on  the 
downward  trend. 

A  great  many  people  say,  “Why  don’t  the  girls  go  on  to 
N.  C.  C.  W.  where  they  belong?”  It  takes  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  point  out  the  benefits  of  a  broad  university  training 
as  opposed  to  that  of  a  narrow7  or  normal  school;  also  the 
advantages  of  the  school  of  law,  the  school  of  medicine,  and 
all  the  various  other  graduate  schools  which  only  our  Uni¬ 
versity  possesses.  But,  then,  these  same  people  come  back 
with,  “Since  women  have  a  hand  in  State  affairs  now,  why 
don’t  they  go  ahead  and  fix  up  N.  C.  C.  W.  to  meet  all 
their  educational  needs?”  This  question  is  easily  enough 
answered.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  take  too  long.  At 
best  it  would  take  50  years.  It  has  taken  North  Carolina 
126  years  to  bring  its  University  to  its  present  standard. 
This  is  the  twentieth  century  and  we  cannot  deny  training 
to  our  splendid  young  womanhood  of  today  whose  services 
are  so  much  needed.  I  say  we  cannot  sacrifice  this  poten¬ 
tial  power  to  a  mere  probability  for  the  future.  Another 
tiling,  with  the  present  growing  equalization  of  the  two 
sexes,  by  the  time  we  had  our  two  institutions  completely 
arranged  and  equalized,  the  two  sexes  would  be  so  nearly 
on  the  same  footing  that  the  separation  would  seem  absurd 
to  posterity. 

Another  fact  not  be  be  ignored  is,  no  matter  how  high  it 
ever  rose,  the  woman’s  institution  would  never  receive 
quite  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  State  as  the 
man’s.  This  has  been  the  case  in  instances  where  other  co¬ 
ordinate  institutions  have  been  established.  The  man ’s  col¬ 
lege  receives  the  best,  the  woman’s  second  best.  We  may 
no  more  discuss  the  reason  only,  than  we  may  discuss  why 
the  majority  of  millionaries  are  men.  The  male  sex  is  the 
stronger,  the  more  aggressive,  and  consequently  more  alert 
to  get  what  is  coming  to  it. 

Theory  is  one  thing,  practice  another.  The  theory  of  co¬ 
ordinate  universities  is  a  very  nice  thing;  however,  if  the 
plan  should  be  attempted,  there  are  many  considerations, 
not  theorized,  which  would  rise  up  to  defeat  it.  Among 
these  is  the  fact  that  our  State  needs  its  educational  money 
so  badly  for  many  other  things.  It  needs  it  for  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  through  the  University.  It  needs  it  for  enlarging 
the  dormitory  space  at  its  present  N.  C.  C.  W.  and  Uni¬ 
versity.  North  Carolina  is  rated  as  one  of  the  most  back¬ 
ward  states  in  the  Union  educationally.  It  needs  to  get 
busy  with  its  grammar  and  high  schools.  Its  teachers  are 
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calling  for  more  pay ;  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  for  every  one  way  of  receiving  it. 

The  State  has  wrought  a  masterpiece  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  given  up  to  be  the  best 
in  the  South.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  it  would  ever  at¬ 
tempt  to  repeat  the  job  at  Greensboro  in  these  days  not 
only  of  the  conservation  of  fluids  but  also  of  energy.  Shall 
we  keep  the  young  girls  of  our  State  whose  hearts  and 
minds  are  just  as  eager  for  the  superior  training  of  Caro¬ 
lina  as  are  the  boys’.  I  say,  shall  we  keep  them  out  with 
the  thought  that,  “Maybe,  maybe,  some  day  you  will  have 
a  place  as  good  as  this,  and  it  will  be  all  for  girls?”  No. 
It  is  like  trying  to  feed  hungry  people  on  whipped  cream. 
Woman  is  now  a  citizen,  a  power,  and  her  demands  are  no 
longer  to  be  trifled  with. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  main  issue  of  our  discussion 
and  that  is,  “Does  the  experience  of  other  universities 
along  the  lines  of  coeducation  justify  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  adopting  it?”  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  most  important  point  of  all,  for  the  facts  of  coeduca¬ 
tion  are  much  stronger  than  any  theories  which  could  be 
set  forth.  Let  us  notice  the  experience  which  some  of  the 
great  schools  and  universities  of  our  country  have  had  with 
coeducation.  The  views  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  coeducational  institution,  are  as  follows : 

“Coeducation  is  a  success  at  Standford  University.  I 
think  the  presence  of  the  women  at  Stanford  elevates  the 
general  moral  tone  of  the  university.  It  brings  about  a 
perfectly  natural  relationship  between  young  men  and 
young  women  and  does  not  feminize  the  men  or  brutalize 
the  women.  A  much  more  intelligent  and  larger  idea  of 
citizenship  is  developed  by  constant  normal  association  of 
men  and  women  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  various  social 
events.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  in  all  communities 
to  the  general  trend,  either  for  good  or  bad.  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  question  is  that  there  is  injected  into  it  a 
lot  of  abnormal  and  more  or  less  antique  prejudices,  some 
of  them  institutional.  The  whole  question  should  be  judged 
by  the  general  benefits  received  not  by  isolated  cases.” 

Dr.  James  R.  Day,  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University: 

“It  seems  to  be  an  ancient  arrangement  for  both  sexes  to 
grow  up  in  the  same  household,  to  attend  the  same  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  to  mingle  together  in  the  same 
communities,  and  men  and  women  have  united  here  upon 
equal  terms  of  harmony,  mutual  help  and  improvement  in 


their  college  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  a  late 
date,  when  woman  is  taking  her  larger  place  in  affairs 
which  have  been  exclusively  managed  by  men  and  is  ad¬ 
dressing  herself  to  the  larger  question  of  humanity  and 
citizenship,  for  us  now  to  segregate  her  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.” 

President  Burton,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  says:  “There 
is  nothing  to  discuss  regarding  coeducation.  Women  are 
citizens  of  the  State  and  must  be  and  should  be  offered 
equal  opportunities  for  education  with  men.” 

The  State  University  of  Wisconsin,  speaking  through  its 
president,  E.  A.  Birge,  says : 

“The  principle  of  coeducation  was  settled  in  Wisconsin 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  experience  of  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  that  settlement.  Co¬ 
education  is  not  the  only  method  of  higher  education  nor 
does  it  escape  all  difficulties,  but  it  affords  rational  and 
successful  conditions  of  higher  education  for  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.  In  particular  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  furthering  the  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  women,  their  sense  of  public  duty  and  their  ca¬ 
pacity  for  performing  it.” 

Those  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question  say  that  co¬ 
education  is  failing  at  some  institutions.  Perhaps  they 
may  cite  the  present  turmoil  at  Cornell  as  an  example.  In 
regard  to  this  matter  Acting  President  Albert  W.  Smith 
says : 

“It  is  foolish  even  to  discuss  coeducation  at  Cornell.  It 
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is  a  fact,  and  any  attempt  to  abolish  it  must  naturally  fail. 
The  entire  disturbance  is  juvenile  in  proportions  and  in¬ 
tentions  and  not  the  voice  of  Cornell.” 

This  is  the  case  in  most  institutions  where  coeducation 
seems  to  be  failing.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  only  those  students 
who  do  not  come  to  college  for  the  best  and  loftiest  motives, 
who  object  to  the  presence  of  women. 

In  conclusion  let  us  remember  that  our  University  was 
founded  for  the  “youth”  of  the  State.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  discriminate  between  the  sexes.  Facts  prove  to 
us  that :  the  University  will  be  helped  socially,  morally  and 
intellectually;  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  providing,  or 
common  sense  in  trying  to  provide,  another  institution  for 
women  which  will  equal  Carolina ;  that  co-education  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  other  universities.  Therefore,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  should  be 
strictly  coeducational. 

Esther  Newberry. 


The  Phonograph— Past,  Present  and  Future 


It  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  foresight  to  see 
what  good  would  come  out  of  the  scratching,  imperfect 
machine,  called  the  phonograph  invented  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison  in  1876.  Even  before  this  time  many  attempts  had 
been  made  to  obtain  tracings  of  the  vibration  of  bodies 
giving  forth  sound,  such  as  by  means  of  glass  or  metallic 
disks,  membranes  and  tuning  forks.  The  phonantograph, 
the  precursor  of  the  phonograph,  was  invented  by  Leon 


Scott  in  1857,  in  which  machine  he  successfully  accomplish¬ 
ed  the  recording  of  vibrations  of  a  membrane.  Edison  was 
the  first  to  produce  the  vibrations  of  sound  recorded  graph¬ 
ically  on  a  moving  surface.  However,  the  tinfoil  phono¬ 
graph  of  Edison’s  was  an  imperfect  instrument,  both  as 
regards  the  mechanism  of  the  machine,  and  the  medium  on 
which  the  imprints  were  taken.  The  phonograph  was  at 
first  considered  merely  as  a  scientific  toy,  because  a  record 
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could  be  played  only  a  few  times.  This  defect  was  soon 
remedied  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  durable  material  on 
which  the  imprints  were  taken.  Several  other  machines 
have  appeared  since  Edison’s  invention,  two  of  the  most 
important  being  the  graphaphone  in  1885  and  the  grama- 
phone  two  years  later. 

During  the  past  two  decades  an  immense  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation  along  musical  lines  has  been  offered  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations,  at  an  almost  negligible 
cost.  One  of  the  musical  critics  of  today  has  ably  said : 
“There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  in  mechanical 
music  and  a  potentiality  for  a  huge  amount  of  good  service 
along  the  best  lines  in  the  future.  ’  ’  The  very  best  musical¬ 
ly  and  acoustically,  is  required  both  in  the  machines  and 
the  records.  In  the  reproduction  of  the  solo  perfection  has 
practically  been  reached,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
as  regards  the  reproduction  of  mass  effects  in  chorus  or  or¬ 
chestra,  as  far  as  distinction  of  various  tones  is  concerned. 
It  is  certainly  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  as  to 
what  we  shall  do  with  mechanical  music.  At  the  present 
time  the  output  of  machines  and  records  scarcely  meets  the 
demand  for  them,  but,  sad  to  state,  the  great  output  of  the 
record  factories  is  the  popular  “jazz”  music. 

From  an  artistic  standpoint  the  invention  of  the  phono¬ 
graph  can  never  be  overestimated.  It  brought  immortal 
fame  to  the  existing  artists  by  preserving  their  art  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  Jenny  Lind  will  live  only  in  memoi’y, 
while  Alma  Gluck  will  be  remembered  thru  her  records 
preserved  for  posterity.  The  phonograph  promotes  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  serious  music,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  player  piano. 

The  phonograph  was  slow  in  commending  itself  to  favor 
as  a  means  for  recording  sound  for  reproduction  in  the 
general  interchange  of  ideas  or  intelligence,  but  it  rapidly 
established  itself  as  a  means  for  reproducing  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  music  and  song.  The  phonograph  greatly  aided  the 
universal  spread  and  increased  interest  in  dancing  which 
took  place  in  1913.  Suitable  music  for  practice,  and  for 
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small  gatherings  beyond  the  reach  of  pianist  or  orchestra 
was  easily  available  in  this  way.  The  growing  demand  for 
machines  and  records  was  materially  increased  by  this 
aroused  interest  in  dancing,  and  by  its  adaptability  in 
other  ways.  In  the  trenches  the  phonograph  did  its  full 


duty,  as  a  means  of  amusement  and  recreation.  The  pho¬ 
nograph  is  needed  in  play  just  as  much  as  in  work. 

The  practical  possibilities  of  the  phonograph  are  rapidly 
being  realized  in  many  countries.  For  some  time  the  mat¬ 
rices  of  records  of  well  known  artists  have  been  deposited 
in  the  British  museum.  A  public  phonogram  office  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Austria  in  1903,  in  which  the  department  of 
ethnography  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  collection  of 
folk  songs.  Records  of  various  dialetcs  have  been  secured 
and  preserved  in  Hungary.  These  same  ideas  have  been 
carried  out  by  Germany  and  France  thru  private  societies 
and  royal  museums.  In  our  own  country  we  record  the 
speeches  of  our  famous  speakers  and  preserve  them,  just 
as  we  do  of  great  singers.  Thus  records  of  artistic  and  his¬ 
toric  importance  are  saved,  as  well  as  those  of  sentimental 
and  intrinsic  value. 

The  phonograph  is  assuming  a  great  importance  in  the 
role  of  teacher,  and  has  every  indication  of  continuing  to 
assume  an  even  greater  importance.  The  average  student 
does  not  hear  musical  performances  often  enough.  There  is 
a  wealth  of  selections  in  the  record  catalogues;  besides  the 
purely  entertaining  and  religious  there  are  many  records 
which  deal  with  the  pedagogical  side  of  musical  art.  The 
phonograph  solves  the  problem  of  accompanying  difficult 
classical  songs.  The  study  of  these  classical  records  and 
those  dealing  with  pedagogy  of  music  may  serve  as  models 
of  tempo,  accuracy  of  time  and  even  interpretation.  The 
study  of  musical  history,  form  and  harmony  can  be  greatly 
aided  by  referring  to  the  record  librai’y.  The  phonograph 
is  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  schools. 
It  spreads  musical  appreciation  thru  schools  and  is  a  help 
in  the  games  and  exercises  of  the  lower  grades.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  phonograph  are  far-reaching  in  the  domain 
of  languages  as  well  as  in  music.  By  means  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  phonetics  and  difficult  pronunciation  can  be  mas¬ 
tered. 

The  adaptability  and  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  the 
phonograph  have  firmly  established  this  “mechanical  mu¬ 
sic”  in  the  world  of  today.  From  an  artistic,  practical, 
pedagogical  and  purely  amusement  standpoint  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  phonograph  can  never  be  overestimated.  The 
phonograph  brings  the  best  work  of  great  musical  artists 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  has  an  educational  influence  in 
spreading  a  deeper  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
world’s  great  music. 


LITERARY 


Sources  of  Shakespeare’s  Tempest 

(Continued) 

By  D.  F.  Nicholson 

Now  let  us  consider  a  possible  source  far  removed  from  not  have  ever  heard  of  much  less  read  and  used  as  a  basis 
the  stupid  one  of  an  old  Spanish  story  which  at  most  bears  for  one  of  his  most  fascinating  and  ideal  plays, 
only  a  partial  resemblance  and  which  Shakespeare  may  This  opinion  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  writer  w7ho  has 
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had  to  gather  material  for  his  own  stories  carries  with  it 
no  little  weight. 

His  theory  is  plausible  and  altogether  delightful.  We 
should  like  to  be  true  but  after  all  it  is  but  an  opinion 
based  on  some  fact  but  more  upon  imagination,  yet  too  in¬ 
teresting  not  to  deserve  its  share  of  consideration  in  this 
paper. 

The  decision  by  Mr.  Kipling  is  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  editor  of  “The  Spectator”  and  may  be 
seen  in  that  magazine  under  date  of  July  2nd.,  1898. 

Mr.  Kipling  says — 

To  the  Editor 
of  the  “Spectator”: 

Sir, — Your  article  on  “Landscape  and  Literature”  in 
the  Spectator  of  June  18th  has  the  following,  among  other 
suggestive  passages: — ”  But  whence  came  the  vision  of  the 
enchanted  island  in  The  Tempest?  It  had  no  existence  in 
Shakespeare’s  world,  but  was  woven  out  of  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  ’  ’ 

May  I  cite  Malone’s  suggestion  connecting  the  play  with 
the  casting  away  of  Sir  George  Somers  on  the  island  of 
Bermuda  in  1609;  and  further  may  I  be  allowed  to  say 
how  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  the  vision  was  woven  from 
the  most  prosaic  material, — from  nothing  more  promising, 
in  fact,  than  the  chatter  of  a  half-tipsy  sailor  at  a  theatre  ? 

Thus : — 

A  stage-manager,  who  writes  and  vamps  plays,  moving 
among  his  audicence,  overhears  a  mariner  discoursing  to 
his  neighbour  of  a  grievous  wreck,  and  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  passengers,  for  whom  all  sailors  have  ever  enter¬ 
tained  a  natural  contempt.  He  describes,  with  the  wealth 
of  detail  peculiar  to  sailors,  measures  taken  to  claw  the 
ship  off  a  lee-shore,  how  helm  and  sails  were  worked,  what 
the  passengers  did  and  what  he  said.  One  pungent  phrase 
to  be  rendered  later  into : 

“What  cares  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  King?” — 
strikes  the  manager’s  ear,  and  he  stands  behind  the  talk¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  only  one-tenth  of  the  earnestly  delivered, 
hand-on-shoulder  sea-talk  was  actually  used  of  all  that 
was  automatically  and  unconsciously  stored  by  the  inland 
man  who  knew  all  inland  arts  and  crafts.  Nor  is  it  too 
fanciful  to  imagine  a  half-turn  to  the  second  listener  as 
the  mariner,  banning  his  luck  as  mariners  will,  says  there 
are  those  who  would  not  give  a  doit  to  a  poor  man  while 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  raree-show, — a  dead  Indian. 
Were  he  in  foreign  parts,  as  now  he  is  in  England,  he 
could  show  people  something  in  the  way  of  strange  fish. 
Is  it  to  consider  too  curiously  to  see  a  drink  ensue  on  this 
hint  (the  manager  dealt  but  little  in  his  plays  with  the 
sea  at  first  hand,  and  his  instinct  for  new  words  would 
have  been  waked  by  what  he  had  already  caught),  and  with 
the  drink  a  sailor’s  minute  description  of  how  he  went 
across  through  the  reefs  to  the  island  of  his  calamity, — or 
islands  rather,  for  there  were  many?  Some  you  could  al¬ 
most  carry  away  in  your  pocket.  They  were  sown  broad¬ 
cast  like — like  the  nutshells  on  the  stage  there.  “Many 
islands,  in  truth,”  says  the  manager  patiently,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  Sebastian  says  to  Antonio :  “I  think  he  will 


carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for 
an  apple.”  To  which  Antonio  answers:  “And,  sowing 
the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring  forth  more  islands.” 

‘But  what  was  the  land  like?”  says  the  manager.  The 
sailor  tries  to  explain.  ‘  ‘  It  was  green,  with  yellow  in  it :  a 
tawny-coloured  country” — the  colour,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  coral-beached,  cedar-covered  Bermuda  of  today — and 
the  air  made  one  sleepy,  and  the  place  was  full  of  noises — 
the  muttering  and  roaring  of  the  sea  among  the  islands 
and  between  the  reefs — ”  and  there  was  a  sou ’-west  wind 
that  blistered  one  all  over.”  The  Elizabethan  mariner 
would  not  distinguish  finely  between  blisters  and  prickly 
heat;  but  the  Bermudian  of  today  will  tell  you  that  the 
sou ’-west,  or  Lighthouse,  wind  in  summer  brings  that 
plague  and  general  discomfort.  That  the  coral  rock,  bat¬ 
tered  by  the  sea,  rings  hollow  with  strange  sounds,  an¬ 
swered  by  the  winds  in  the  little  cramped  valleys,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  man,  refreshed  with  more  drink,  then  describes  the 
geography  of  his  landing  place,— the  spot  where  Trinculo 
makes  his  first  appearance.  He  insists  and  reinsists  on 
details  which  to  him  at  one  time  meant  life  or  death,  and 
the  manager  follows  attentively.  He  can  give  his  audience 
no  more  than  a  few  hangings  and  a  placard  for  scenery, 
but  that  his  lines  shall  lift  them  beyond  that  bare  show  to 
the  place  he  would  have  them,  the  manager  needs  for 
himself  the  clearest  possible  understanding, — the  most 
ample  detail.  He  must  see  the  scene  in  the  round — solid — 
ere  he  peoples  it.  Much,  doubtless,  he  discarded,  but  so 
closely  did  he  keep  to  his  original  informations  that  those 
who  go  today  to  a  certain  beach  some  two  miles  from  Hamil¬ 
ton  will  find  the  stage  set  for  Act  II.  Scene  2  of  The  Tem¬ 
pest, — a  bare  beach,  with  the  wind  singing  through  the 
scrub  at  the  land’s  edge,  a  gap  in  the  reefs  wide  enough 
for  the  passage  of  Stephano’s  butt  of  sack,  and  (these  eyes 
have  seen  it)  a  cave  in  the  coral  within  easy  reach  of  the 
tide,  whereto  such  a  butt  might  be  conveniently  rolled 
(“My  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by  the  seaside,  where  my  wine  is 
hid”).  There  is  no  other  cave  for  some  two  miles.  “Here’s 
neither  bush  nor  shrub ;  ’  ’  one  is  exposed  to  the  )vrath  of 
“yond  same  black  cloud,”  and  here  the  currents  strand 
wreckage.  It  was  so  well  done  that,  after  three  hundred 
years,  a  stray  tripper,  and  no  Shakespeare  scholar,  rec¬ 
ognized  in  a  flash  that  old  first  set  of  all. 

So  far  good.  Up  to  this  point  the  manager  has  gained 
little  except  some  suggestions  for  an  opening  scene,  and 
some  notion  of  an  uncanny  island.  The  mariner  (one  can¬ 
not  believe  that  Shakespeare  was  mean  in  these  little  things) 
is  dipping  to  a  deeper  drunkness.  Suddenly  he  launches 
into  a  preposterous  tale  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  flung 
ashore,  separated  from  their  officers,  horribly  afraid  of  the 
devil-haunted  beach  of  noises,  with  their  heads  full  of  the 
fumes  of  broached  liquor.  One  castaway  was  found 
hiding  under  the  ribs  of  a  dead  whale  which  smelt  abomin¬ 
ably.  They  hauled  him  out  by  the  legs — he  mistook  them 
for  imps — and  gave  him  drink.  And  now,  discipline  being 
melted,  they  would  strike  out  for  themselves,  defy  their 
officers,  and  take  possession  of  the  island.  The  narrator’s 
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mates  in  this  enterprise  were  probably  described  as  fools. 
He  was  the  only  sober  man  in  the  company. 

So  they  went  inland,  faring  badly  as  they  staggered  up 
and  down  this  pestilent  country.  They  were  pricked  with 
palmettoes,  and  the  cedar  branches  rasped  their  faces.  Then 
they  found  and  stole  some  of  their  officers’  clothes  which 
were  hanging  up  to  dry.  But  presently  they  fell  into  a 
swamp,  and,  what  was  worse,  into  the  hands  of  their  of¬ 
ficers;  and  the  great  expedition  ended  in  muck  and  mire. 
Truly  an  island  bewitched.  Else  why  their  cramps  and 
sickness?  Sack  never  made  a  man  more  than  reasonably 
drunk.  He  was  prepared  to  answer  for  unlimited  sack ; 
but  what  befell  his  stomach  and  head  was  the  purest  magic 
that  honest  man  ever  met. 

A  drunken  sailor  of  to-day  wandering  about  Bermuda 
would  probably  sympathize  with  him ;  and  today  as  then, 
if  one  takes  the  easiest  inlandroad  from  Trinculo’s  beach, 
near  Hamilton,  the  path  that  a  drunken  man  would  in¬ 
fallibly  follow,  it  ends  abruptly  in  swamp.  The  one  point 
that  our  mariner  did  not  dwell  upon  was  that  he  and  the 
others  were  offering  from  acute  alcoholism  combined  with 
the  effects  of  nerve-shattering  peril  and  exposure.  Hence 
the  magic.  That  a  wizard  should  control  such  an  island 
was  demanded  by  the  beliefs  of  all  seafarers  of  that  date. 

Accept  this  theory,  and  you  will  concede  that  The  Tem¬ 
pest  came  to  the  manager  sanely  and  normally  in  the  course 
of  his  daily  life.  He  may  have  been  casting  about  for  a  new 
play;  he  may  have  purposed  to  vamp  an  old  one — say, 
Aurelio  and  Isabella ;  or  he  may  have  been  merely  waiting 
on  his  demon.  But  it  is  all  Prospero’s  wealth  against  Cali¬ 
ban’s  pignuts  that  to  him  in  a  receptive  hour,  sent  by  heav¬ 
en,  entered  the  original  Stephano  fresh  from  the  seas  and 
half-seas  over.  To  him  Stephano  told  his  tale  all  in  one 
piece,  a  two  hours’  discourse  of  most  glorious  absurdities. 
His  profligate  abundance  of  detail  at  the  beginning,  when 
he  was  more  or  less  sober,  supplied  and  surely  established 
the  earth-basis  of  the  play  in  accordance  with  the  great 
law  that  a  story  to  be  miraculous  must  be  ballasted  with 
facts.  His  maunderings  of  magic  and  incomprehensible 
ambushes,  when  he  was  without  reservation  drunk  (and 
this  is  just  the  time  when  a  lesser-minded  man  than  Shake¬ 
speare  woidd  have  paid  the  reckoning  and  turned  him  out) 
suggested  to  the  manager  the  peculiar  note  of  its  super¬ 
natural  mechanism.  Truly  it  was  a  dream,  but  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  of  its  source  or  of  his  obligation,  Shake¬ 
speare  has  also  made  the  dreamer  immortal. — 

I  am,  Sir,  etc. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

If  we  accept  Mr.  Kipling’s  views  we  have  a  new- world 
story.  And  why  not?  This  theory  was  perhaps  first  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Kipling.  It  is  too  simple  to  need  comment. 
Certainly  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  list  of  possible  sources 
and  so  let  us  place  it  there. 

If  we  cannot  accept  any  one  of  the  sources — Die  Schone 
Sidea,  the  story  in  Winter  Nights,  the  Kipling  theory — 
shall  we  let  the  matter  rest  here  by  saying  the  first  is  im¬ 
possible  and  the  others  none  too  probable? 


We  may  never  be  able  to  settle  this  question  as  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  we  would  wish,  still  by  a  careful  investigation  we 
may  reach  conclusions  that  are  correct  as  far  as  they  go 
though  they  may  be  limited  largely  to  minor  details.  The 
truth  in  regard  to  them  may  help  us  to  conclude  more  ac¬ 
curately  about  the  inspiration  for  the  main  source. 

The  play  is  before  us  and  its  existence  is  not  mere 
chance.  Its  source  of  inspiration  despite  its  haziness  to  us 
was  clear  to  Shakespeare. 

Why  did  he  call  it  The  Tempest  ? 

Since  the  storm  ends  in  scene  one  of  the  first  act  there 
are  many  names  that  would  have  been  more  suitable.  Ma¬ 
lone  has  suggested — “The  Enchanted  Island,”  “The  Ban¬ 
ished  Duke,”  or  “Ferdinand  and  Miranda.”  Then 
Shakespeare  must  have  had  some  particular  reason  in  call¬ 
ing  it  The  Tempest. 

In  July,  1609,  the  fleet  of  ships  that  sailed  for  Virginia 
under  command  of  Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  was  scattered  and  the  ship  “  Sea- Adventure,  ”  in 
which  Sir  George  Somers  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the 
Bermuda  Islands. 

The  next  year,  1610,  Sylvester  Jourdan,  who  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Sir  George  Somers,  published  an  account  of  this 
shipwreck  under  the  title : 

“Discovery  of  the  Burmudas,  otherwise  called,  The  Isle 
of  Devils.” 

An  account  of  this  disaster  was  also  written  by  William 
Strachey. 

May’s  account  in  1600  of  Hackluy  t’s  voyage  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Bermudas  where  he  was  wrecked  in  1593 
was  then  in  pamphlet  form. 

Again,  Stowe  in  his  chronicle  gives  an  account  of  a  fear¬ 
ful  storm  that  occurred  in  England  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  1612.  If  we  accept  a 
later  date  for  the  play  than  this  we  have  an  additional  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  name. 

Shakespeare  was  a  practical  man  who  knew  how  to  write 
a  play  that  would  draw  the  people  and  consequently  be  of 
financial  profit  to  himself.  So  in  naming  his  play  he  used 
a  name  that  would  immediately  and  strongly  attract  an 
Elizabethan  audience.  Once  having  decided  upon  the 
name  he  read  accounts  not  only  in  the  published  tracts  and 
pamphlets  already  mentioned  but  oral  accounts  by  ship¬ 
wrecked  sailors  and  adventurers,  who  are  ever  ready  to  tell 
even  more  than  they  know,  were  current  and  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Shakespeare  took  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
them. 

That  he  was  also  influenced  largely  in  the  description  of 
the  storm  itself  by  the  storm  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  XT. 
II  580  ff,  appears  from  a  comparison  of  above  cited  passage 
with  Shakespeare’s  storm  in  Act  I.  We  find  him  again 
drawing  from  Ovid  storm  in  Othello  II,  I,  188  ff. 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken ’d  death  and 
let  the  laboring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus — high  and 
duck  again  as  low  as  hell’s  from  heaven.” 

As  to  where  this  storm  was  to  occur  was  of  little  impor¬ 
tance.  That  it  should  be  caused  by  the  power  of  one  gifted 
in  magic  was  a  part  of  his  plan  which  we  have  not  yet 
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found  to  be  in  any  one  definite  story,  but  which  plan  is  so 
simple  that  he  did  not  need  a  printed  page.  He  had  passed 
through  the  three  periods  which  Mr.  Dowden  has  desig¬ 
nated  as  “In  the  Workshop,”  “In  the  World,”  “Out  of  the 
Depths,”  and  was  now  in  the  fourth  and  last — “On  the 
Heights.  ’  ’ 

With  his  fortune  assured,  his  reputation  made  in  more 
than  thirty  plays  already  composed,  he  might  easily  have 
departed  from  his  usual  method  of  adhering  to  plots  and 
have  decided  to  make  his  own. 

I  confess  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  investigation  it 
appeared  logical  that  since  Shakespeare’s  originality  con¬ 
sisted  in  handling  material  of  others,  rather  than  in  creat¬ 
ing  it  that  he  must  have  had  some  definite  source.  Yet  it 
would  be  as  unreasonable  to  say  there  must  be  a  definite 
story-plot  because  Shakespeare  has  been  particularly  lax 
in  his  adherence  to  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action  in 
his  other  plays  that  to  be  consistent  he  must  still  disregard 
the  unities  in  writing  The  Tempest.  Whereas  the  fact  is 
Shakespeare’s  strict  conformance  to  this  principle,  almost 
with  the  exactness  of  the  Greek  drama  is  not  only  true  but 
has  taken  pains  to  make  them  prominent  since  the  place  is 
confined  to  a  small  island,  the  action  is  concerned  with  the 
events  on  it,  and  the  time  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  time  of 
day,  both  by  Prospero  and  Ariel. 

Shakespeare’s  patron  Lord  Southampton  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  discoveries  and  adventures  in  the  new 
world  and  with  others  had  brought  some  Indians  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  passed  by  such 
incidents  with  indifference?  That  he  should  have  given 
expression  to  the  tremendous  interest  in  and  excitement 
over  the  new  found  world  is  almost  inevitable.  If  he  does 
not  have  a  picture  of  the  new  world  ever  before  him,  why 
so  many  allusions  to  it  throughout  the  play?  Why  the 
‘  ‘  still  vext  Bermoothes  ?  ’  ’  And  most  important  of  all,  why 
the  creation  of  Caliban?  May  we  not  claim  that  the  old 
world  characters  are  ever  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  new  one, 
having  been  wrecked  upon  an  island  inhabited  only  by  a 
being  of  the  new  world.  Like  the  forest  of  Arden  in 
France  with  English  trees  and  English  life,  background  and 
setting,  lights  and  shadows  so  the  enchanted  island  is  in 
the  Mediterranean  merely  for  the  convenience  of  most  of 
the  dramatis  personna,  but  it  is  none  the  less  American  in 
flavor  and  in  essence.  Its  exact  location  makes  no  real  dif- 
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ference.  The  very  uncertainty  of  its  situation  like  its  pres¬ 
ent  flitting  back  and  forth  from  its  quiet  retreat  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  its  stormy  home  on  (not  under)  the  At¬ 
lantic,  adds  but  an  ever  increasing  interest  to  it.  Shake¬ 
speare  created  it,  saying  it  was  an  island  of  enchantment, 
and  so  it  is  still. 

With  a  fairly  accurate  hypothesis  that  Shakespeare  cre¬ 
ated  his  own  plot  and  used  conventional  old  world  charac¬ 
ters  we  may  look  for  further  evidences  of  new  world  ideas 
than  those  already  mentioned. 

The  very  name,  Caliban,  suggests  America  since  it  is 
probably  a  variant  spelling  for  cannibal  and  fearful  sto¬ 
ries  were  being  told  of  the  cannibals  of  the  new  lands. 


Caliban  was  unlike  any  man  yet  seen  by  the  European,  and 
so  were  the  Indians  as  found  by  the  discoverers.  That 
Shakespeare  has  exaggerated  the  form  as  well  as  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Indian  in  creating  Caliban  is  very  true  but 
still  he  is  not  nearly  so  mythical  a  creature  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  book,  “The  Discov¬ 
ery  of  Guiana.” 

In  writing  of  the  Acephali  of  Guiana,  he  says :  ‘  ‘  They  are 
called  Ewaipanoma :  They  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes 
in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts — for  mine  own  part  I  am  resolved  it  is  true,  be¬ 
cause  every  childe  (person)  in  the  provinces  of  Arromania 
and  Canuri  affirme  the  same.”  This  account  was  printed 
in  1596. 

Again,  Caliban’s  wishing  Trinculo  to  be  king  is  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  natives  regard¬ 
ed  the  Europeans  as  superior  beings  and  either  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  worship  them  or  to  make  them  kings.  Remember,  too, 
Caliban’s  willingness  to  put  the  whole  island  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Trinculo — “I’ll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  of  the 
island.”  May  not  this,  too,  be  an  echo  of  the  true  stories 
told  by  returned  explorers  of  the  kindness  and  simplicity 
of  the  natives  ? 

What  does  Caliban  mean  by  saying:  “I’ll  fish  for  thee,” 
referring  to  Trinculo  and  “No  more  dams  I’ll  make  for 
fish” — referring,  we  may  suppose  to  his  having  to  supply 
fish  for  Prospero? 

Sidney  Lee  thinks  this  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  supplying  fish  to  the  Virginia  colonists. 

The  Indians  caught  fish  by  a  method  unknown  to  the 
English.  They  built  dams  and  at  an  opening  in  the  dam, 
set  curiously  wrought  funnel  shaped  baskets  into  which  the 
fish  could  enter  but  could  not  return  on  account  of  their 
gills  catching  in  barbs  something  like  the  barbs  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  modern  rat  trap.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  mode  of  catching  fish  still  survives  among  the  negroes 
in  remote  rural  districts  of  the  South. 

Caliban’s  calling  upon  his  dam’s  God,  Setebos  still 
further  indicates  the  Indian  quality  of  this  strange  crea¬ 
ture. 

Richard  Eden  in  “The  History  of  Travayle  in  the  West 
and  East  Indies”  in  describing  a  voyage  of  Magellan,  in 
speaking  of  the  giants  in  Patagonia,  says,  “They  cryed 
uppon  theyr  greate  devyll  Setebos  to  helpe  them” — and 
again:  “This  greate  devyll  they  caull  Setebos.” 

Shakespeare  in  literary  material  is  indebted  to  Ovid, 
Virgil,  Montaigne,  and  to  numerous  contemporary  tracts 
and  accounts  of  voyages  and  shipwrecks. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  close  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Ovid’s  description  of  his  storm  and  Shakespeare’s 
description  in  The  Tempest. 

That  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  a  passage  from  Golding’s 
translation  of  Ovid  when  he  wrote  Prospero ’s  magic  chant 
was  pointed  out  by  Farmer. 

Compare : 

Tempest — V.  1,  33.  “Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing 
lakes  and  groves.” 
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Gold’s  Ovid — Met.  VII,  197.  “Ye  aires  and  winds,  ye 
elves  of  liills,  of  brooks, — of  standing  lakes’’ — 

Even  more  striking  is  the  figure  of  the  harpy  from  Vir¬ 
gil- 

Tempest — III,  iii,  81  ff. 

Ariel — “You  fools,  I  and  my  fellows 

Are  ministers  of  fate,  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper’d,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  be-mockt  at  tabs 
Kill  the  still  closing  w  aters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that’s  in  my  plume:  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like — invulnerable :  ’  ’ — 

Virgil’s  Aeneid: 

III.,  237  ff . “disponent  enses . 

obscenas  pelagi  ferro  foedere  volucres, 
sed  neque  vim  ullam  uec  vulnera  tergo 
accipiunt  ” . 

Then  the  Harpy  pronounces  the  dreadful  prophecy  that 
came  from  the  omnipotent  father  through  Apollo  to  her 
who,  in  turn  as  greatest  of  the  faries,  tells  it  to  the  Teu- 
crians. 

With  this  compare  Tempest  III,  iii,  11.  94  ff. 

“The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens’d  the  Seas,  and  Shores;  yea,  all  the  creatures 
Against  your  peace ;  Thee  of  thy  son,  Alonzo 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me 
Lingering  perdition,  worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,  shall  step  by  step  attend,  etc.” 

Prospero  answers : 

“Bravely  the  figure  of  this  Harpie  has  thou  performed, 
my  Ariel” — 

And  further  the  thought  of  Virgil  is  carried  out  in  that 
the  effect  of  the  course  in  each  instance  was  overwhelming. 

The  Trojans  flee  terror-stricken  to  the  shores  and  put  to 
sea  as  soon  as  the  “cold  blood,  frozen  with  sudden  fear,” 
began  to  circulate  again. 

Whereas  Alonzo,  Antonio,  and  Sebastian  as  described  by 
Gonzale : 

“All  three  of  them  are  desperate:  Their  great  guilt, 

Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 

Now  gives  to  bite  their  spirits :  I  do  beseech  you, 

That  are  of  supler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 

And  hinder  them  from  what  this  exstacy  (madness) 

May  now  provoke  them  to.” 

Mr.  Anders  in  his  “Shakespeare’s  Books”  says: 

“I  have  endeavored  to  make  good  the  belief  (held  and 
expressed  long  before)  that  Shakespeare  used  Florio’s 
translation  of  Montaigne’s  Essais.” 

He  then  gives  a  passage  of  some  three  hundred  words 
that  has  been  paraphrased  by  the  poet.  The  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  found  on  page  102  of  Florio’s  translation.  In 
Act  II,  Sc.  1,  143  ff.  of  The  Tempest  Gonzalo  humorously 
repeats  Montaigue’s  conception  of  a  natural  common¬ 
wealth. 

The  passage  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full,  but  the  evi¬ 
dent  paraphrase  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  Mon¬ 
taigne — “It  is  a  nation  would  I  answere  Plato,  that  hath 


no  kinde  of  traffike,  no  knowledge  of  letters,  no  intelligence 
of  numbers,  no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  politke  superi- 
orite ;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  or  of  poverty ;  no  con¬ 
tracts,  no  succession,  no  dividences,  no  occupation  but  idle ; 
no  respect  for  kindred,  but  common,  no  use  of  wine,  corne, 
urall,  no  manuring  (tilling)  of  lands,  no  use  of  wine,  corne, 
or  mettle.” 

Tempest — 

Gonzalo :  “  I  ”  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit;  no  name  of  magistrate; 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 

And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 

No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occupation;  all  men  idle,  all.” 

Names  of  his  characters. 

The  names  of  most  of  his  characters  are  the  conventional 
Italian  ones  that  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  many  of  his  plays 
which  are  Italian  in  source  and  no  special  reason  need  be 
given  for  their  use;  yet  Malone  suggests  that  the  names 
of  Alonzo,  Ferdinand,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo  and 
Francisco  are  all  taken  from  Richard  Eden’s 

“The  History  of  Travayle  hi  the  West  and  East  Indies..” 

Setebos : 

See.  Tempest  I;  ii;  372  ff.  Caliban  (aside.) 

“I  must  obey,  his  art  is  of  such  power, 

It  would  control  my  dam’s  god  Setebos,” 

Again,  Tempest  V;  i;  261.  “0  Setebos,  These  be  brave 
spirits  indeed.” 

As  before  said  in  discussion  of  Caliban,  Setebos  was  the 
devil-god  of  the  Pategonian  giants  and  Shakespeare  proba¬ 
bly  gets  the  name  from  the  account  in  Richard  Eden’s 
History — written  in  1577. 

Ariel. 

Quoting  from  Professor  Neilson : 

“Ariel  occurs  in  Isaiah,  and  is  a  name  of  a  prince  of 
spirits  in  cabalistic  literature.” 

Coleridge  in  “Seven  Lectures,  etc.,  1815,”  says: 

“Is  there  anything  in  nature  from  which  Shakespeare 
caught  the  idea  of  this  delicate  and  delightful  being,  with 
such  child-like  simplicity,  yet  with  such  preternatural  pow¬ 
ers? 

He  is  born  neither  of  heaven  nor  of  earth;  but,  as  it 
were,  between  both,  like  a  May-blossom  kept  suspended  in 
air  by  the  fanning  breeze,  which  prevents  it  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  and  only  finally,  by  compulsion,  touching  the 
earth.” 

Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Both  these  names  are  expressive  and  like  other  names 
used  by  Shakespeare  are  self-explanatory. 

Sycorax. 

The  witch  Sycorax  was  not  even  known  to  Prospero,  and 
Shakespeare  has  Prospero  to  allude  to  her  in  order  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  presence  of  the  monster  Caliban.  Perhaps 
neither  are  more  monstrous  than  the  exaggerated  tales  of 
travelers  seemed  to  indicate.  Sycorax  may  be  a  word  also 
coined  for  the  occasion,  and  possibly  is  derived  from  sus 
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(sow)  and  khora  (raven)  since  both  of  these,  the  saw  and 
the  raven,  are  associated  with  witchcraft. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prove  any  particular  theory  wa,s  correct  or  that  it 
was  entirely  wrong.  A  brief  discussion  and  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  right  to  a  claim,  where  such  claim  was 
supported  by  facts,  and  a  conservative  denial  of  certain 
claims,  together  with  a  suggestion  that  no  direct  source 
was  needed,  are  the  matters  concerning  which  this  paper 
has  been  concerned. 

A  brief  summary,  then,  is  as  follows : 

First.  Theories  that  have  been  more  or  less  accepted 
have  been  considered  and  each  one  given  its  proportion  of 
claim  to  first  rank  as  direct  source  for  The  Tempest. 


The  three  theories  are — 

A.  Ayer’s  Die  Schone  Sidea. 

B.  Eslava’s  Winter  Nights. 

C.  Kipling’s  Oral  source — related  to  Shakespeare  by  a 
drunken  sailor. 

Second.  I  have  suggested  that  the  plot  was  original  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  minor  details.  I  have  endeavored  to  show: 

1.  The  plot  is  too  simple  to  necessitate  its  having  been 
read  from  a  printed  page. 

2.  Shakespeare  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  numerous 
printed  tracts  relative  to  the  colonies,  sea  adventures  and 
shipwrecks,  and  by  histories  of  travel. 

3.  He  made  free  use  of  his  general  knowledge  of  Latin 
authors  and  other  current  literature  of  the  time. 


Tho  many  friendships  have  been  made, 

Tho  many  ties  been  spun ; 

The  time  for  leaving  them  is  here, 

For  each  and  every  one. 

We’ve  lived  together  just  as  pals, 

No  one  has  lived  apart. 

We’ve  shared  each  other’s  joys  and  cares, 
United,  from  the  start. 

But  all  good  things  must  have  an  end, 
And  these  years  now  are  o’er. 


AT  PARTING 

But  time  has  wings,  and  it  has  sped 
With  days  that  are  no  more. 

Each  in  the  other’s  heart  will  live, 

For  friends  are  friends  always. 

And  each  of  the  past  wall  make  a  book — 
A  Book  of  College  Days. 

When,  in  the  years  that  are  to  come 
There ’re  others  within  these  walls, 
They’ll  hear  the  echo,  sounding  still — 
Our  foosteps  on  the  halls. 

— Lucile  Glenn  Johnson. 


A  Step  and  a  Half 

Catherine  Clegg 


Grimy,  perspiring,  unhappy  children  crowded  the  alley 
way,  fighting,  quarelling  or  playing  listlessly,  whichever 
might  strike  their  fancies  on  that  hot  afternoon.  Some  of 
the  very  smallest  hung  in  the  doorways  and  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  scolding  mothers,  but  most  of  them  seemed  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  heavy  heat  of  the  afternoon  to  the  squalid  shelter 
of  the  places  they  knew  as  home.  Of  all  ages  and  races  and 
dispositions  wTere  these  unblessed  children,  but  they  had 
their  dirt,  and  rags,  and  pitifully  thin  bodies  in  common. 

Suddenly  play  and  quarrel  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  an 
air  of  expectancy  ran  through  the  entire  little  mob.  A 
stranger,  one  who  would  interest  other  eyes  than  those  of 
the  tenement  children,  was  approaching ;  a  doctor  he  was, 
for  he  held  a  little  black  case  in  one  hand;  young,  for  he 
was  so  straight  and  quick  in  movement;  and  a  friend,  for 


his  eyes,  gray  and  kind,  told  them  that.  These  things  the 
wise  little  children  of  the  slums  knew  before  the  man  had 
reached  them.  Upon  his  arrival  in  their  midst,  he  stopped 
before  a  black-eyed  atom  of  a  girl  sitting  Turk-fashion  on 
the  ground,  and  inquired  “Little  one,  can  you  tell  me 
where  Mrs.  Gulcini  lives!’’ 

The  child  rose  quickly  on  her  slim  brown  legs,  and  to  his 
surprise,  answered  him  in  a  voice  as  soft,  as  seemingly 

cultured,  as  his  own.  “Yes.  Don’t  call  me  little  one 
though,’’  adding  briefly  as  she  darted  ahead  of  him.  “Just 

follow  me.’’ 

But  the  young  man  wTas  not  content  just  to  follow7,  and 
began  at  once  to  question  his  brown-eyed  guide.  “Will 
you  tell  me  how  old  you  are,’’  and,  “If  I  mustn’t  call  you 
little  one,  yoq  will  have  to  tell  me  your  name.  ’  ’ 
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‘  ‘  Twelve,  I  think,  ’  ’  she  answered  briefly  without  a  turn 
of  her  head,  and  “Carmelia,”  just  as  briefly  to  his  second 
question 

“Then,  Carmela  dear,  what’s  your  other  name?” 

The  child  condescended  to  become  more  talkative  and 
slipped  back  to  the  man’s  side.  “I  just  don’t  know,”  she 
said  wistfully,  without  lifting  her  small  pensive  face.  “I 
live  with  the  Plannigans,  but  they’re  not  my  people  really. 
Mine  died  when  I  was  real  little,  and  they’ve  took  care  of 
me  ever  since.” 

Before  the  young  man  could  ask  another  question,  the 
little  girl  stopped  abruptly  and,  “Right  here,”  she  said. 
“This  is  where  the  Gulcinis  live.  Way  to  the  back  on  this 
side,”  she  indicated  the  left,  “That’s  their  rooms.”  The 
doctor  thanked  the  child,  and  made  his  way  hastily  through 
the  reeking  apartment,  and  finally  knocked  at  the  indicated 
door.  The  high-pitched  voice  of  an  irate  woman  bade  him 
enter,  and  the  doctor  began  his  thankless  task  of  helping 
those  too  ignorant  to  know  that  he  was  helping  them,  and 
who  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend.  But 
this  young  doctor  happened  to  be  very  likable,  and  what 
was  more,  he  was  persistent.  So  he  remained  in  that  un¬ 
wholesome  atmosphere  all  the  afternoon,  visiting  many, 
forcing  his  service  and  advice  upon  the  sick  and  stubborn 
of  those  little  rooms,  and  it  may  have  been  strange,  but  he 
never  left  a  single  room  without  being  asked  to  call  again, 
and  in  some  way  thanked  for  the  services  that  he  had  for¬ 
cibly  rendered. 

Down  the  dark  hall  he  went  again,  and  finally  reached 
the  open,  dusky  now  with  a  star  or  two  overhead,  and  stum¬ 
bled  into  the  narrow  street.  A  slim  little  figure  bobbed 
up  directly  before  him.  It  was  Carmela,  his  guide  of  the 
afternoon.  “I  waited  for  you,”  she  said  simply.  “I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  when  you  come  again  I  ’ll  show  you 
around  everywhere,  and  tell  you  where  all  the  people  live. 
Are  you  coming  some  other  time?” 

“Tomorrow,”  replied  the  doctor,  and  ejaculated  as  the 
girl  turned  and  slipped  up  the  alley  way,  vanishing  into  the 
enveloping  darkness. 

On  the  morrow,  true  to  her  promise,  Carmela  met  the 
doctor,  and  faithfully  conducted  him  to  the  homes  of  the 
sick  and  needy.  Somhow  the  friendliness  of  the  man 
banished  Carmela ’s  timidity,  and  with  the  natural  curiosity 
of  a  child,  she  began  to  ply  the  friendly  young  doctor  with 
questions  of  every  nature.  For  her  trouble,  she  learned 
that  the  doctor’s  name  was  Randolph  Payne,  he  was  just 
twenty -three  years  old ;  that  no,  he  was  not  married ;  yes, 
he  had  a  father ;  yes,  his  father  had  lots  of  money  and  gave 
him  some  to  use  in  his  work ;  no,  he  didn ’t  do  this  work  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to,  there  wasn’t  anything  in  the  world  he 
would  rather  do.  Was  he  in  love?  Well,  no  he  couldn’t 
say  that  he  was. 

In  exchange  for  all  these  disclosures,  Carmela  made  the 
doctor  a  confidant  of  her  own  life’s  troubles  and  am¬ 
bitions.  She  lived  on  the  seventh  floor  of  a  tenement 
apartment.  The  Flannigans,  the  people  who  took  care  of 


her,  were  good  to  her ;  but  they  were  in  the  fish  business, 
and  had  six  kids  of  their  own,  and  the  old  man  was  trouble¬ 
some  when  he  got  drunk,  so  what  could  you  expect?  She 
told  him  that  in  winter  she  went  to  a  school  seventeen 
blocks  from  her  home.  She  liked  to  go  to  school  very 
much,  and  she  liked  her  teachers,  too. 

It  was  thus  day  after  day,  and  the  young  doctor  and  the 
child  grew  to  be  the  closest  of  friends.  Carmela  with  all 
her  subtle  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  people  about  her, 
became  his  assistant  as  Avell  as  guide.  As  the  weeks  and 
months  went  on,  she  grew  taller  and  more  rounded.  She 
knotted  up  her  hair  instead  of  leaving  it  to  fall  about  her 
shoulders.  She  was  better  dressed,  too,  for  the  fish  busi¬ 
ness  was  now  prospering ;  the  Flannigans  had  moved  to  a 
more  prosperous  district.  They  believed  that  there  was 
“nothing  like  showing  your  money  when  you  got  it.” 

It  was  only  after  the  doctor  had  been  working  busily 
in  another  part  of  town  for  a  few  months  that  he  discovered 
a  change  in  the  relationship  between  himself  and  Car¬ 
mela.  He  had  to  admit  that,  she  was  no  longer  a  child,  for 
her  seventeenth  year  seemed  to  bring  more  with  it  than  an 
added  birthday.  As  the  doctor  thought  that  Carmela 
would  no  longer  care  to  help  in  his  work,  he  went  to  his 
daily  tasks  alone,  wondering  why  he  w7as  so  unhappy. 

What  his  real  trouble  was  dawned  on  him,  in  a  flash  one 
day,  and  as  he  was  not  one  to  delay  matters,  he  took  him¬ 
self  and  his  great  trouble  straight  to  Carmela.  Miracul¬ 
ously  he  found  her  alone.  All  the  Flannigans  had  gone 
to  a  picture-show.  Suddenly  awkward  under  the  power 
of  a  strange  new  experience,  the  young  man  jerked  out 
without  even  a  conventional  greeting,  “Carmela,  do  you 
like  me  well  enough  to  marry  me?” 

The  girl  did  not  show  the  least  indication  of  the  amaze¬ 
ment  she  must  have  felt,  and  she  did  not  temporize  or 
pretend  to  misunderstand.  Her  dark  eyes  met  his  with  the 
honesty  of  absolute  truth  as  she  spoke. 

‘  ‘  No.  I  love  you  too  well  to  marry  you.  ’  ’ 

The  man  stood  stiff  and  silent.  He  must  have  misun¬ 
derstood.  The  girls  clear  tones  as  they  broke  into  the  still¬ 
ness  seemed  somehow  very  unreal. 

“I  think  you  don’t  quite  understand  me.  I  mean  that 
I  couldn’t  be  the  wife  you  need.  You  are  educated  and 
have  had  every  advantage,  your  people  are  wealthy,  and 
you  are  happy  in  your  chosen  work.  You  know  that  your 
father,  your  friends,  your  whole  world  would  look  down  on 
you  for  marrying  me — for  I — .  My  own  people  were  like 
yours,  proud  and  wealthy.  Mrs.  Flannigan  has  just  lately 
told  me  who  they  were,  and  how  she  happened  to  take  me 
to  raise.  But  our  entire  lives  have  been  different.  I 
would  marry  you  if  I  had  any  education,  any — .” 

“Then  you  shall.  You  shall.  You  can  go  to  any  college 
you  like,  or  say,  go  in  training.  Nurses  are  rated  just  as 
good  as  anybody  in  this  town,  the  very  best,  and  the  work 
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is  fascinating — fine,  I  tell  you.  If  that’s  all  that’s  keeping 
you  from - 

The  girl  did  not  let  his  arms  sweep  about  her  body.  She 
slipped  back  a  step,  and  said,  with  the  same  complete  re¬ 
serve,  “Just  as  you  wish.  I  will  go  in  training  tomorrow.” 

“Three  years  till  we  marry!  Just  three  years,  and  then 
I’ll  have  you.  It  will  be  just  a  step.” 

“No — not  just  a  step.”  And  she  added  ruefully  as 
seven  happy  Flannigans  trooped  noisily  in  sight,  “It  will 
be  a  step  and  a  half.” 

Partly  because  he  loved  Carmela  too  much  to  trust  him¬ 
self  completely,  partly  because  he  was  so  busy,  Dr.  Payne 
saw  very  little  of  the  girl  during  her  three  years  of  train¬ 
ing  in  the  famous  city  hospital.  During  these  three  years 
an  enviable  reputation  came  to  the  worthy  young  doctor. 
Carmela  had  her  share  of  honors,  too.  Everyone  adored 
the  black-haired,  madonna-faced  girl  who  was  the  protegee 
of  the  widely-known  Dr.  Payne.  Faithfully  Carmela  per¬ 


formed  every  task  that  fell  to  her  lot,  and  grew  to  love  her 
work  more  day  by  day.  Her  greatest  joy  was  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  tenement  children  like  those  among  whom  she  had 
spent  her  childhood. 

Three  years  of  longing  and  a  growing  love  brought  Ran¬ 
dolph  Payne  to  Carmela ’s  hospital  before  she  expected  to 
see  him.  He  found  her  among  the  poor,  wailing  little  sick 
children  whom  she  so  loved.  She  rose  from  her  post  at  the 
bedside  of  a  small  boy,  who  howled  lustily  at  her  depart¬ 
ure.  She  murmured  soothing  words  to  that  youngest 
O’Kelly,  and  turned  smilingly  to  the  doctor.  Before  he 
had  formed  the  expected  words,  the  girl  said  softly,  ‘  ‘  Ran¬ 
dolph,  don ’t  you  think  they  need  me  worse  than  you  do  ?  ” 
But  Randolph  had  not  waited  three  years  for  nothing. 

‘  ‘  I  guess  we  both  need  you ;  you  won ’t  have  to  give  them 
up.  But,  Carmelia,  you  promised  to  go  a  step  and  a  half 
and  then  marry  me.  Well,  you’ve  taken  your  step  all 
right.  Now  come  the  rest  of  the  way.” 

And  the  youngsest  O’Kelly  yelled  on. 


To  a  Song-Sparrow 


Thy  notes  are  not  so  lilting  sweet 
As  the  notes  of  the  meadow  lark; 

The  plaintive  trill  of  the  whip-poor-will 
As  it  rises  through  the  dark 

Will  not  so  soon  depart. 

Yet  the  cheer  that  comes  from  thy  small  throat 
Wafted  clear  o’er  the  waking  day, 

Matches  the  joy  in  the  red  bird’s  song. 

The  bursting  gladness  of  his  lay 
Is  in  thy  heart. 

Thy  song  is  not  so  full  and  clear 
As  the  song_of  the  mocking  bird, 

But  the  note  of  the  mocking  bird  is  hushed 
While  bleak  gray  winter  still  is  cheered 
By  chirps  of  thine. 


Thy  modest  plea,  my  little  friend, 
With  joy  and  love  is  rife. 

Thou,  songster,  small  and  brown, 

Art  messenger  of  hope  and  life 
From  hand  divine. 

0  singer  of  the  common  day, 

Thy  voice  doth  cheer  me  ’long; 

Sing  on,  with  me,  thy  feathered  lay, 
For  I,  too,  sing  a  common  song 
All  the  while. 

But  who  shall  say  we  sing  in  vain 
If  by  one  note  of  humble  art 
We  bring  a  light  to  some  dull  eye, 

Or  in  the  sadness  of  some  heart 
Provoke  a  smile? 

S.  J. 


“ Sweet  are  the  uses  oj  Adversity”  as  Shown  by  five 

oj  Shakespeare's  Plays 

Odelle  Peacock. 


‘  ‘  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  which  like  a  toad,  ugly 
and  venomous,  wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.” 
This  quotation  is  from  the  sweetest  and  happiest  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies,  “As  You  Like  It.”  Sweetest  because 
the  sweetness  has  been  drawn  from  the  bitters  of  life ;  hap¬ 
piest  because  the  happiness  has  sprung  from  and  overcome 
sorrow  and  suffering.  It  is  spoken  by  the  banished  Duke, 
who,  though  in  disgrace  publicly,  in  his  heart  is  free.  The 
Forest  of  Arden,  instead  of  a  prison  with  iron  bars,  is  a 
resting  place  from  the  court  life  with  its  wrangle  and  strug¬ 
gle,  where  the  sentiments  of  man  are  strengthened  with 


thought  and  leisure,  and  the  noise  of  the  world  is  softened 
by  time  and  distance.  He  finds  ‘  ‘  tongues  in  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooj^s,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every¬ 
thing.”  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  Duke  has  been  ruined 
and  banished  by  a  usurping  brother,  but  in  his  own  heart 
nothing  is  sweeter  than  the  uses  of  advex-sity.  Banished  to 
the  Forest  of  Arden !  Wherever  this  forest  is,  or  may  have 
been,  it  makes  no  difference.  “There  lovers  fleeing  from 
each  other,  met  like  mountains  removed  with  earthquakes, 
where  they  had  least  hope  of  meeting.  There  shepherds  and 
court-fools,  and  English  hedge  priests,  and  lions  and  guild- 
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ed  serpents,  and  palm  trees  were  found  together  without 
the  slightest  seeming  incongruity ;  and  there  the  Dukes  and 
their  courtiers  passed  their  time  in  hunting  and  moralizing, 
and  singing  sylvan  songs  with  echo  for  their  chorus  ’n 

Shakespeare  forcibly  strengthens  many  of  his  characters 
through  adversity.  To  learn  the  true  value  of  love,  King 
Lear  was  thrown  off  his  passionate  willfulness,  made  a  pas¬ 
sive  thing,  deprived  first  of  affection,  then  of  power,  home, 
shelter,  and  last,  of  reason  itself.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  old 
age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  kingdom  is  to  be  divided,  but  to  satisfy  a 
sudden  freak  of  self-indulged  waywardness  and  vanity, 
Lear  demands  declarations  of  the  love  of  his  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  From  the  moment  of  the  denunciation  of  Cordelia, 
he  is  thrown  from  the  height  of  pitiless  egotism  into  the 
hands  of  dire  ingratitude,  and  it  is  only  through  affliction, 
anguish,  poverty  and  meanness,  that  he  is  delivered  from 
his  imperious  self-will  ,and  learns  at  last  what  true  love  is. 
Ilis  heart  is  purified  by  pity  and  terror.  Blind  to  every¬ 
thing  but  the  dictates  of  his  passions  and  affections,  he  can¬ 
not  at  first  command  our  pity  for  his  adversity.  We  only 
see  Cordelia  repulsed,  we  see  her  despising  the  empty  words 
of  her  sisters,  and  showing  her  own  love  in  its  simplicity, 
yet  greatness.  However,  we  must  soon  realize  that  Lear  is 
sinned  against  more  than  he  sins,  but  through  his  misfor¬ 
tune  we  trace  him  rising  far  above  the  malice  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  though  apparently  devoid  of  reason,  we  discover  an 
irregular  strength  of  character,  creating  a  contentment 
over  the  corruption  and  abuses  of  man.  At  the  price  of 
his  life,  Lear  learns  the  value  of  the  fidelity  of  a  pure 
heart,  the  rapture  of  love  and  sacrifice,  which  are  powerful 
enough  to  subdue  pain  and  make  calamity  durable.  Ad¬ 
versity  was  to  him  ugly  and  venomous,  yet  wore  in  its 
crown  a  precious  jewel,  the  possession  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  Shakespeare’s 
power  to  change  his  characters  by  circumstance  and  ad¬ 
versity  is  foimd  in  Prince  Hal,  the  true  hero  of  Henry  IV. 
In  his  youth  we  find  him  a  wild,  reckless  Prince,  sparing 
nothing  of  his  lusts  and  his  desires.  In  the  riotous  scenes 
of  tavern  revelry  he  meets  Falstaff,  his  companion  of  the 
lower  world.  This  unworthy  companionship  presents  the 
first  instance  of  adversity  to  his  young  manhood,  and  he 
himself  is  sensible  of  this,  as  is  shown  by  his  final  treat¬ 
ment  of  Falstaff  when  he  becomes  king.  This  temporary 
indulgence  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  after  the  strains  of 
the  court,  and  while  we  censure  him  for  it,  we  find  that 
these  seeemingly  adverse  circumstances  serve  also  a  diplo¬ 
matic  purpose.  Prince  Henry  himself  says, 

“And  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 

My  reformation,  glittering  o’er  my  fault, 

Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attractive  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

I’ll  so  offend  to  make  offence  a  skill, 

Redeemed  time  when  men  think  least  I  will.” 

1.  Studies  in  Shakespeare  by  Richard  Grant  White.  Page  128. 


He  gains  a  fuller  knoivledge  of  men  in  every  rank  of  life, 
wins  broader  sympathies  and  deeper  insights  into  the  du¬ 
ties  of  kingship.  Hudson  says, *  1  “He  is  turning  the  dregs 
of  unworthy  companionship  into  food  of  noble  thought  and 
sentiment,  extracting  the  sweetness  of  wisdom  from  the 
weeds  of  dangerous  experience.”  Just  how  long  he  would 
have  persisted  in  irresponsible  pleasure-seeking  we  cannot 
say,  but  when  adversity,  in  the  form  of  a  civil  war,  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  he  is  brought  suddenly  to  himself,  his  martial 
prowess  and  chivalry  are  awakened.  Even  his  own  father 
had  become  so  utterly  disgusted  at  his  wantonness  and 
idle  life  that,  when  the  Percies  attack  his  power,  he  calls 
the  son  to  him,  accuses  the  prince  of  “vassal  fear  and  base 
inclinations,”  and  represents  him  as  a  traitor  who  will 
probably  side  with  his  father’s  enemies.  Prince  Hal’s  re¬ 
ply  is  full  of  forbearance  and  filial  reverence : 

“Do  not  think  so;  you  shall  not  find  it  so; 

And  God  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  swayed 

Your  majestic  good  thoughts  away  from  me.” 

He  fulfills  this  promise  to  the  very  letter.  Hotspur,  the 
great  Percy,  renders  every  glory  up  to  him.  At  the  Battle 
of  Shrewsbury  the  Prince  is  only  sixteen  years  old,  but  he 
does  not  cease  to  fight  when  the  battle  is  hottest.  Yet  we 
still  find  him  at  odd  moments  slipping  back  to  the  tavern 
and  the  merrymaking  there ;  so  the  transition  in  his  char¬ 
acter  is  to  be  carried  still  further.  We  find  the  sweetest 
use  of  adversity  for  his  character  development  in  the  death 
of  the  king.  On  coming  to  the  crown  he  is  changed  as 
though  by  some  miracle  of  supernatural  power.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  there  takes  place  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  scenes  in  all  of  Shakespeare’s  works.  Sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  dying  king,  Prince  Hal  takes  the  crown  off  his 
pillow,  tries  it  on,  and  from  that  time,  we  find  no  trace  of 
the  thoughtless  ne’er-do-well,  but  instead,  a  master-spirit 
with  the  highest  qualities  of  kingliness.  x“  Walsingham, 
a  contemporary  of  the  Prince,  tells  us  that  “as  soon  as  he 
was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  he  was  suddenly 
changed  into  a  new  man,  behaving  with  propriety,  mod¬ 
esty,  and  gravity,  and  showing  a  desire  to  practice  every 
kind  of  virtue.”  At  his  father’s  death  he  realized  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  placed  on  his  shoulders,  that  the  “world’s 
whole  strength  into  one  giant  arm  is  put,”  and  from  the 
father’s  own  troubled  life,  there  is  deeply  embedded  in  his 
mind  the  thought  that  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the 
crown. 

In  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  Shakespeare,  through 
the  climax,  furnishes  an  example  in  which  three  characters 
are  strengthened  and  their  true  characters  brought  to  light 
by  adversity.  Claudio  is  betrothed  to  the  saintly  Hero,  but 
just  before  the  wedding  he  hears  that  she  is  untrue  to  him, 
and  with  no  word  of  warning  renounces  her  at  the  altar. 
This  repudiation  of  Hero  awakens  the  manhood  and  wom¬ 
anhood  in  two  other  characters,  Beatrice  and  Benedick.  We 
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are  introduced  to  the  former  as  being  a  cousin  and  constant 
friend  of  the  heroine,  and  a  haughty,  excitable,  violent- 
tempered  maid  with  more  of  impulse  than  passion  in  her 
vehemence.  She  has  been  a  little  spoiled  by  an  indulgent 
guardian  and  a  retiring  cousin.  Her  beauty  has  attracted 
many  suitors,  whom  she  mocks  and  holds  in  intellectual 
contempt.  The  mystery  of  love-making  excites  her  scorn ; 
and  Campbell  says  that  “during  one  half  of  the  play  we 
have  a  disagreeable  female  character.”  Yet  much  of  her 
satire  and  sarcasm  in  her  speech  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
independent  and  indifferent  Benedick.  He  is  a  soldier,  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  viewing  the  amorous  follies  of  his 
friends  with  amused  wonder,  and  declaring  himself  in¬ 
vincible  against  all  assaults  of  passion.  He  puts  on  lady¬ 
killing  airs  to  exasperate  Beatrice,  whose  wit  and  beauty 
he  cannot  deny.  They  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  each 
other.  Throughout  the  first  part  of  the  play  they  carry  on 
a  merry  war,  exhibiting  their  fiery  wits,  and  each  infinitely 
anxious  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  other.  Through  the 
plot  of  others  they  become  conscious  of  their  love  for  each 
other,  but  this  is  fully  realized  only  through  adversity. 
When  the  father  of  Hero  believes  the  tale  of  her  guilt, 
when  her  lover,  without  a  lingering  doubt,  consigns  her  to 
shame,  when  the  Friar  remains  silent,  and  Benedick  himself 
does  not  know  what  to  say,  Beatrice  shows  us  the  other  side 
of  herself,  that  part  of  her  nature  that  must  be  developed 
through  advex-sity.  She  is  confident  of  her  friend’s  affec¬ 
tions  and  sees  through  the  inconsistencies  of  the  charge. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  she  exclaims,  “0,  on  my 
soul,  my  cousin  is  belied !  Oh,  God,  that  I  were  a  man !  I 
would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place !  ’  ’  She  loves  her 
gentle-spirited  cousin  for  those  very  qualities  which  are 
most  unlike  her  own,  and  her  indignation  and  fidelity  burst 
out  with  a  hunger  for  revenge,  yet  there  is  revealed  to  her 
the  weakness  of  her  womanhood  and  the  need  of  a  man  to 
champion  her  cause.  1 4  4  Beatrice  turns  for  help  to  the 
man  whom  she  has  scoffed  most  mercilessly ;  and  for  love  of 
her  who  was  his  aversion,  Benedict,  once  loudly  sceptical 
of  woman’s  virtue,  draws  his  sword  to  defend  a  woman’s 
honor.”  This  repudiation  of  Hero  awakens  all  that  is  gen¬ 
erous  and  good  in  both  their  natures,  and  breaks  down  the 
barrier  of  wit  and  pride. 

Claudio’s  youth  is  emphasized  throughout  the  whole  play 
of  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  He  is  youthful  in  both 
his  merits  and  his  faults,  his  mind  and  character  unformed. 
Preoccupied  chiefly  w  ith  the  thoughts  of  fame  and  love,  he 
has  no  self-reliance  and  very  little  initiative.  Hero  and 
Claudio  could  never  be  called  lovers,  because  she  is  a  mere 
subject  to  her  father’s  will,  and  his  love  for  her  only  an 
ideal  sentiment.  Consequently,  when,  she  is  accused,  he 
believes  and  punishes  without  any  thought  of  pity.  His 
self-esteem  is  scattered,  and,  as  it  takes  very  little  to  upset 
him,  he  immediately  denounces  his  bride.  After  this  cli¬ 
max  we  have  the  feeling  that  had  nothing  happened,  the 
marriage  would  have  taken  place,  with  no  amorous  feelings 
on  either  side.  But  by  the  intervention  of  the  untrue  re- 
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port,  we  find  the  uses  of  adversity  again  sweet.  When 
Claudio  finds  himself  alone  to  blame  for  his  weakness  and 
credulity,  then  his  sense  of  honor  acts  in  a  noble  style, 
which  prompts  him  to  make  amends  and  right  the  injury 
done  the  innocent  Hero,  whom  he  discovers  that  he  truly 
loves.  There  appears  the  proof  of  the  sound  manhood  that 
is  within  him,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  the  reformed 
Claudio,  Hero  has  a  husband  worthy  of  her  gentle  woman¬ 
liness. 

In  “The  Taming  of  The  Shrew”  Katherine  drinks  the 
cup  of  adversity  to  the  dregs.  We  must  admit  the  humor 
of  her  situation,  yet  through  all,  the  steady  taming  of  a 
wilful  girl.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Katherine,  though 
young  and  beautiful,  is  a  regular  virago,  whose  will  is  never 
to  be  crossed.  She  is  4  4  renowned  in  Padua  for  her  scolding 
tongue,”  and  one  whom  Horatio  declares  is  “intolerable, 
cursed,  and  shrewd  and  forward ;  so  beyond  all  measure, 
that  were  my  state  far  worse  than  it  is,  I  would  not  wed 
her  for  a  mine  of  gold.  ’  ’  Petruchio  decides  to  wed  her  and 
to  tame  her.  He  begins  this  taming  process  by  tardily  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  wedding  in  the  oddest  of  dress  and  equip¬ 
age,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  bride.  He  deter¬ 
mines  that  her  self-will  is  to  be  got  the  better  of  by  stronger 
will,  and  one  degree  of  perversity  is  to  be  driven  only  by 
another  still  greater.  He  assumes  the  character  of  a  tyran¬ 
nical  husband,  whom  nothing  and  nobody  can  please.  The 
shrew’s  wrild  outbursts  of  temper  are  mild  in  comparison 
with  his  most  fantastical  extravagance ;  yet,  with  complete 
presence  of  mind  and  untiring  spirit,  Petruchio  plays  his 
part.  Katherine  is  allowed  no  newT  clothes,  because  they  do 
not  fit,  food  is  denied  her  when  starving,  because  it  is  not 
prepared  correctly.  She  must  declare  darkness  is  light, 
and  light  darkness,  that  the  sun  is  the  moon,  and  vice  versa, 
in  accordance  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  The  situation  of 
the  poor  Katherine,  worn  out  by  his  incessant  persecutions, 
becomes  at  last  as  pitiable  as  ludicrous.  By  his  very  au¬ 
dacity  we  see  an  incontrollable  woman  humbled  to*  a  sub¬ 
missive  and  loving  wife.  She  finds  there  is  no  contending 
with  a  person  on  whom  nothing  makes  an  impression  but 
his  owrn  selfish  purposes,  and  who  is  bent  on  his  own  whims. 
While  at  home,  in  the  whole  treatment  of  his  wife,  he  shows 
a  spirit  of  ironical  attention  and  inverted  gallantry.  Kath¬ 
erine,  whose  will  has  never  before  been  crossed,  experiences 
adversity  for  the  first  time,  and  is  sweetened  by  it.  Even 
in  her  fear  and  misery  she  is  forced  to  admire  a  will 
stronger  than  her  own.  In  the  end  there  is  a  trial  to  test 
the  obedience  of  three  newly  married  wdves  by  their  hus¬ 
bands.  The  Shrew  proves  not  only  the  most  submissive, 
but  endeavors  to  showT  the  others  that : 

“Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband.” 

We  learn  that  women  betray  womanhood  as  much  by  mild¬ 
ness  as  by  wills.  Petruchio  saw  the  fine,  free,  fearless 
spirit  hidden  by  an  ill-humor.  Through  adversity  he  sweet¬ 
ens  this  ill-humor.  Shakespeare  has  made  of  this  play  a 
farce  with  ironic,  philosophical  intention. 
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In  the  tragedy,  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Shakespeare  has 
developed  the  theme  of  youthful  love.  Juliet  appears  at 
first  as  a  maid  thoroughly  delightful  in  her  girlishness,  un 
stained  by  youthful  passion.  From  the  first  meeting  with 
Romeo,  he  becomes  her  only  interest  in  life,  and  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  balcony  scene  she  utters  her  first  timidity— bold  ex¬ 
clamations  of  love.  Romeo  is  somewhat  of  a  youthful 
dreamer  in  love  with  love,  until  he  meets  Juliet.  He  then 
becomes  a  man,  serious,  alert,  and  resourceful.  Every 
thought  disappears  before  the  mighty  influence  of  love,  and 
they  secretly  join  themselves  under  circumstances  very 
hostile  to  their  union  because  of  the  feud  between  the  two 
families.  They  rely  on  the  protection  of  an  invisible  pow¬ 
er,  but  the  very  stars  seem  to  have  consipired  against  them. 
Shakespeare  shows  us  adversity  in  its  fullest  degree.  Romeo 
is  exiled,  but  the  young  wife  is  not  to  be  baffled.  To  save 
her  honor  in  giving  herself  to  Paris,  she  bravely  consents 
to  remain  in  the  tomb  for  one  night.  Youth  and  inexpe¬ 
rience  are  brushed  away,  and  womanliness  and  heroism 
take  their  place,  the  former  being  developed  by  the  latter, 
though  not  obscured  by  it.  All  her  feelings  as  a  woman,  a 
lover,  and  a  wife  rise  within  her.  We  do  not  find  her  un¬ 
dergoing  this  change  without  a  struggle.  She  appeals  to 


her  mother,  her  nurse,  the  friar,  all  in  succession,  to  stop 
this  marriage  with  Paris,  but  to  no  avail.  Forced  to  rely 
entirely  on  her  own  strength,  she  finds  herself  sufficient. 
The  terror  of  taking  the  potion  inspires  her  with  fresh  en¬ 
ergy  of  purpose,  brings  out  the  latent  powers  within.  She 
goes  to  her  sleep  filled  with  the  anticipation  of  awakening 
in  the  presence  of  her  lover,  and  so  she  does,  but  only  in 
death  does  he  greet  her.  Again  adversity  takes  a  hand  in 
the  further  developmentof  her  character.  There  is  no  more 
of  the  girlish  passion  within  her  heart,  but  the  pure  self- 
sacrficing  love  of  womanhood  takes  its  place,  and  with  a 
grief -stricken  ci’y  she  takes  her  own  life,  because  in  death 
she  knows  they  will  not  be  divided,  for  their  love  is  im¬ 
mortal,  it  has  triumphed  over  every  power.  By  unfriendly 
events,  blow  upon  blow,  and  every  instrument  of  fate, 
Juliet  is  tried,  tested,  and  exposed  to  all  manner  of  misfor¬ 
tunes,  but  she  develops  triumphant  from  girlhood  to  wom¬ 
anhood,  and  from  that  stage  to  untimely  death.  Of  Juliet, 
Coleridge  has  said,  “In  love  Juliet  has  all  that  is  tender 
and  melancholy  in  the  nightingale,  all  that  is  voluptuous  in 
the  rose,  with  whatever  is  sweet  in  the  freshness  of  spring ; 
but  it  ends  with  a  long  deep  sigh,  like  the  last  breeze  of  an 
Italian  evening.” 


Fires  of  Hatred 

Mazie  Vernon. 


The  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  pierced  across  the  miles  of 
the  wind  swept  plain,  faded  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
gathering  twilight.  A  night  bird  began  its  plaintive  song 
from  a  nearby  thicket,  while  from  far  across  the  hills  came 
the  desolate  cry  of  a  coyote.  Slowly  the  branches  of  a 
nearby  bush  parted  and  two  burning  eyes  gazed  out.  The 
eyes  were  set  in  a  face  full  of  all  the  hardships  of  life.  Bit¬ 
terness  and  hatred  were  there  with  something  akin  to  hope¬ 
lessness  and  sorrow.  Again  came  the  wild  and  desolate  cry 
of  a  coyote.  A  shudder  passed  over  the  gaunt  frame  of  the 
man  as  he  listened.  A  fear  of  the  desert  and  the  unknown 
closed  in  about  him.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
lain  out  in  that  strange  land.  Only  the  first  time  was  the 
most  horrible.  For  then  it  was  that  he  had  lost  faith  in 
both  God  and  man.  Then  it  was  that  his  partner,  Bill 
Grant,  had  stolen  off  in  the  night  with  all  of  his  hard  earn¬ 
ed  gold  which  he  had  dug  with  his  toil  scarred  hands  from 
the  reluctant  earth.  He  looked  at  his  hands  now  and 
thought  of  the  years  that  had  dragged  by  since  his  partner 
had  left  him  out  at  the  little  Arizona  mining  camp  to  die. 
For  his  partner  had  taken  the  only  donkey  with  him  and 
the  only  means  of  their  departure  across  the  dry,  arid 
plains.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to  have  discovered  his 
friend’s  trickery!  Even  now  he  remembered  the  crafty 
hands  and  greedy  eyes  of  Bill  Grant.  How  well  he  remem¬ 
bered  those  last  terrible  days  out  beneath  the  hot  merciless 
sun.  Once  again  he  saw  the  old  camp  fire  and  himself 
bending  over  their  meager  evening  meal,  waiting  for 
his  partner.  It  was  the  night  before  their  departure  back 


to  civilization  with  their  gold.  How  hard  had  he  toiled  to 
obtain  that  gold !  He  could  see  the  glittering  nuggets  now. 
And  how  long  he  had  waited  for  his  partner’s  return  from 
the  spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back !  He  remembered  that 
the  coffee  had  grown  cold  before  he  started  in  search  for 
him  only  to  find  his  tent  in  an  upheaval  and  signs  of  hur¬ 
ried  departure.  He  had  rushed  to  the  little  stable  and 
there  found  his  only  means  of  life  in  the  hot  desert  land 
gone.  And  gone  were  his  nuggets  from  the  side  of  his 
bunk !  God !  How  he  had  lived  those  last  terrible  days ! 
How  the  merciless  sun  had  beaten  down  upon  him  and  how 
he  had  watched  the  buzzards  wheel  above  him  in  the  glaring 
blue  sky  as  if  they  had  been  watching  and  waiting  for 
him  to  die.  But  he  had  cheated  them,  for  he  did  not  die. 
One  day  when  the  fever  burned  high  in  his  head  a  caravan 
had  passed  and  taken  him,  unconscious,  back  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Since  that  day  he  had  lived  for  revenge  and  to  get 
back  his  gold.  Twenty  years  had  gone  by  and  until  a  few 
days  back  he  had  never  seen  his  partner. 

But  one  day  he  chanced  upon  him  in  a  great  city.  Bill 
Grant  had  become  a  rich  banker  and  was  living  a  life  of 
ease  and  luxury  except  for  that  “still  small  voice”  that 
spoke  to  him  at  night.  Then  it  was  that  the  form  of  John 
Rodman  had  risen  up  before  him  accusing  him  of  murder. 
It  was^hen  that  he  would  rise  up  at  night  and  pace  across 
the  floor  unable  to  sleep.  Of  late  the  form  of  John  Rod- 
man  had  become  more  definite.  He  could  see  the  eyes 
bright  and  burning,  gazing  in  his  own.  Then  it  was  that 
he  had  fallen  back  in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  the  family 
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physician  had  been  called.  It  was  a  few  days  after  his 
stroke  that  his  bank  had  been  broken  into  and  an  amount 
stolen  that  was  strangely  the  same  sum  that  he  had  stolen 
from  his  partner.  It  was  this  fact  that  caused  the  banker 
to  employ  every  detective  agency  in  the  city  to  search  out 
the  fugitive. 

And  now  for  three  days  and  three  nights  he  had  lain  out 
in  the  thickets,  a  fugitive  from  the  law.  That  law  which 
he  hated  and  which  now  would  gladly  lay  its  heavy  talons 
upon  him.  That  very  day,  the  fever  raging  in  his  head, 
he  had  felt  that  he  must  have  food  and  water  or  he  would 
die,  so  half  crawling  and  rising  he  had  started  toward  the 
hills  and  a  curl  of  smoke  that  marked  some  sort  of  habita¬ 
tion.  But  a  horseman  had  galloped  across  the  plain  and 
he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  his  lair  like  some  hunted  animal. 
The  horseman  had  disappeared  across  the  plain  and  now 
that  dusk  was  falling  and  because  his  thirst  was  becoming 
intolerable  he  ventured  to  go  out  from  his  secret  abode 
once  again.  This  time  he  crawled  and  did  not  rise.  His 
fever-bright  eyes  darted  this  way  and  that.  At  each  crack 
of  a  twig  he  would  start  and  with  lightning-like  swiftness 
his  hand  would  steal  to  his  pocket.  But  always  it  was  a 
bird  alighting  on  some  nearby  bush  or  the  snapping  of  a 
twig  beneath  his  own  body.  He  reached  the  hills  now  and 
his  advance  became  more  cautious.  As  he  crawled  he  be¬ 
gan  to  think.  Fragments  of  his  past  life  came  up  before 
him.  His  own  childhood  and  his  mother.  How  happy  he 
had  been  as  a  boy!  The  sweet  face  of  his  mother  rose  be¬ 
fore  him.  Ah !  Thank  God  she  could  not  see  him  now ! 
A  wreck  of  a  man  embittered  by  hatred  of  his  fellows. 
Once  he  had  been  a  gentleman  but  that  was  before  one 
man  had  ruined  him.  That  was  twenty  years  ago  and  his 
hatred  had  only  burned  deeper  in  his  heart.  Crawling  he 
gained  the  crest  of  the  hill  keeping  to  the  thickets.  All  at 
once  his  foot  clanged  against  something  hard.  An  old  iron 
trapdoor  to  some  mine !  He  slid  it  back  from  its  rusty 
hinges  and  glanced  down  a  narrow  shaft  into  the  side  of 
the  hill.  An  old  dilapidated  ladder  hung  against  the  wall. 
Here  would  make  a  good  refuge,  he  thought.  But  now  he 
must  hurry  on  to  get  something  to  appease  his  terrible 
thirst  and  hunger.  The  fever  in  his  head  had  grown  worse 
and  now  half  delirious  he  crawled  on  like  some  broken 
thing.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short  in  his  tracks  and  raised 
his  head  to  sniff.  The  air  had  grown  heavy  since  his  as¬ 
cent  of  the  hill  and  now  he  noticed  that  the  wind  blew  hot 
in  his  face.  A  smell  of  burning  wood  smote  him  from  the 
north.  Rising,  he  glanced  at  the  heavens.  A  dull  red  glow 
spread  across  the  sky.  Turning  he  glanced  toward  the 
north.  Fiery  red  tongues  of  flame  darted  upward.  A 
prairie  fire!  Often  he  had  read  of  such  and  he  knew  the 
danger — and  how  quickly  they  spread  if  once  started  and 
the  impossible  chance  to  check  it.  Turning  he  started  to¬ 
ward  the  south,  his  only  avenue  of  escape.  As  he  did  so 
the  whole  horizon  burst  into  flame.  God !  He  was  trapped. 
He  was  familiar  enough  with  the  land  to  know  that  there 
was  no  river  leading  out  of  the  oncoming  circle  of  fire.  All 
about  him  he  began  to  hear  signals  of  distress.  A  little 
prairie  rabbit  sucrried,  whimpering  across  his  path.  The 


birds  awakening  in  the  nearby  bushes  sent  out  uneasy  lit¬ 
tle  twitters.  The  cry  of  some  trapped  animal  pierced  the 
hills  and  the  smell  of  burning  flesh  was  carried  by  the 
wind.  Now  and  then  came  the  weird  and  mournful  howl 
of  a  dog  crying  for  its  mate. 

The  wind  that  fanned  his  cheek  grew  hotter.  Great 
tongues  of  flame  shot  toward  the  sky.  Already  the  fire  had 
gained  a  quarter  of  a  mile  toward  him.  He  looked  to  hea¬ 
ven  and  thought  of  the  God  looking  down  upon  him.  Or 
was  there  a  God?  Was  it  the  hand  of  Fate  that  had  led 
him  here  to  die  ?  What  had  he  done  to  suffer  all  this  ?  First 
his  friend  had  betrayed  him  and  now  the  God  in  whom  he 
did  not  believe  had  led  him  here  to  die.  There  was  no 
chance  of  escape  and  God  mocked  him  from  his  throne 
above. 

Shaking  his  fist  toward  the  sky  he  turned  and  staggered 
back  down  the  trail.  The  smoke  choked  and  blinded  him. 
On  and  on  he  stumbled  like  a  mad  man.  His  foot  struck 
something.  He  looked  down.  Suddenly  a  cry  broke  from 
his  parched  lips  and  he  sprang  back.  At  his  feet  lay  the 
form  of  a  man  half  unconscious.  And  the  man  was  the 
banker  ‘Bill  Grant’  who  had  wrecked  his  life  !  What  strange 
fate  had  placed  the  man  he  hated  here?  The  thought  that 
the  banker  was  assisting  in  the  search  for  him  suddenly 
entered  his  mind.  Ah !  How  he  hated  him.  A  light  of 
triumph  filled  the  fugitive’s  eyes.  At  least  God  wasn’t 
going  to  let  him  die  alone.  He  could  easily  kill  him.  But 
God  was  saving  him  the  trouble.  He  stumbled  on  farther, 
leaving  the  unconscious  banker  in  a  heap  behind  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  foot  clanged  against  iron.  The  old  mining  shaft ! 
He  stopped  sitll.  Did  God  really  mean  to  save  him  after 
all  ?  The  possibilities  of  the  shaft  as  a  refuge  from  the  fire 
had  not  entered  his  half  delirious  mind  until  now.  The 
God  whom  he  had  cursed  not  long  before  was  showing  him 
a  way  of  escape.  Suddenly  the  thought  of  the  man  back 
upon  the  hill  struck  him.  Why  should  he  save  his  would- 
be  murderer  ?  Why  should  he  save  the  man  who  had  ruin¬ 
ed  his  whole  life  ?  The  man  who  had  hunted  him  down  this 
very  day  to  take  him  back  before  the  law  for  robbery.  If 
he  should  save  him  it  would  be  only  to  hang  the  noose 
around  his  own  neck.  God  had  failed  him  before.  Would 
he  not  do  so  again?  Cold  sweat  stood  out  upon  his  fore¬ 
head.  Now  was  his  chance  to  get  even  and  save  his  own 
life.  He  would  leave  the  man  whom  he  hated  out  there 
alone  on  the  hill  while  the  fires  of  Death  slowly  burned 
toward  him.  Had  not  this  same  man  left  him  to  die  out 
under  the  merciless  sun  of  the  arid  plains  without  food  or 
drink?  Would  this  not  be  revenge?  But  strange  enough 
the  thought  of  revenge  was  no  longer  sweet  in  the  mind  of 
John  Rodman.  Something  drew  him  back  toward  the  fig- 
xire  of  the  man  on  the  hill.  He  looked  down  upon  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  man  who  lay  in  his  power.  The  weak 
mouth  hung  loose  at  the  corners,  while  the  shifty  eyes,  no 
longer  shifty,  were  closed  in  unconsciousness.  The  fugi¬ 
tive  stood  there,  gazing  a  long  time.  He  was  conscious  of 
certain  sounds  about  him.  The  cries  of  the  trapped  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  roaring  of  the  fast  approaching  flames.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  banker  gave  a  groan  and  sat  up.  His  eyes  be- 
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came  accustomed  to  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  before 
him.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  wild,  unearthly  shriek  and  fell 
back,  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head.  For  there  in  the 
cloiid  of  smoke  stood  the  ghost  of  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

“I  know  you,  John  Rodman!”  he  cried.  “I  know  you. 
‘‘You  have  come  back  to  torture  me!  Leave  me!  Leave 
me !  ”  he  shrieked.  ‘  ‘  I  see  the  fires  of  hell  around  me,  ’  ’  he 
added,  “and  I  shall  burn  forever!  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  me?”  whined  the  banker.  “Have  mercy  on  me, 
John  !  Have  mercy  on  me  !”  “There  is  no  mercy  in  hell,” 
replied  the  other. ^  But,  Bill  Grant,  neither  of  us  is  in  hell. 
We  are  caught  here  in  a  prairie  fire.  I  never  died  as  you 
supposed  when  you  left  me  in  the  Arizona  hills  without 
food,  and  took  my  gold.  You  intended  for  me  to  die.  But 
God  saved  me  and  brought  us  both  here.  I  could  leave  you 


out  here  now  to  die  and  save  my  own  life,  but  I  no  longer 
wish  it.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  decided  to  leave  you  here, 
but  I  shall  save  you,  Bill  Grant.  I  shall  save  the  man  who 
murdered  my  own  soul.  Come,  get  up  and  be  a  man.  Stop 
whimpering  and  I  shall  lead  you  to  the  mining  shaft  where 
we  will  be  safe.  ’  ’  Taking  the  now  overcome  banker  by  the 
arm  he  half  carried  him  to  the  opening  of  the  shaft.  To¬ 
gether  they  descended  down  into  the  shaft,  closing  the  iron 
door  overhead.  So  the  fires  of  the  prairie  burned  over  the 
shaft  and  the  two  men’s  bodies  went  unharmed,  while  the 
Fires  of  Hatred  burned  over  one  man’s  heart  and  his  soul 
was  cleansed.  For  as  John  Rodman  half  lifted  the  inert 
banker  to  a  position  against  the  wall,  a  tranquil  peace  de¬ 
scended  over  him  and  far  off  he  seemed  to  hear  God’s 
voice,  “He  whomsoever  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it  and  he 
whomsoever  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it.” 


BECAUSE  YOU’RE  YOU 


Without  you,  love,  I  would  not  live. 
Without  your  smile  each  day 
I  would  not  care  for  anything. 

I’m  yours,  my  love,  come  what  may. 
Without  your  happy  cheering  words 
Life  would  be  empty,  drear. 

Without  your  hands  to  clasp  in  mine 
Days  would  hold  nothing  dear. 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  say,  love, 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  do. 

It’s  just  because  I  love  you, 

It’s  just  because  you’re  you. 


Without  your  presence  in  my  life 
The  light  I  could  not  see. 

Without  your  lips  to  press  on  mine 
My  sunshine  would  not  be. 

So  then,  my  love,  I’m  yours  for  aye. 
Forget  not,  if  you  could. 

I’ll  love  you  still,  in  spite  of  all, 
And  true,  as  lovers  should. 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  say,  love, 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  do. 

It’s  just  because  I  love  you, 

It’s  just  because  you’re  you. 

— Lucile  Glenn  Johnson. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


Songs  of  Shakespeare  Before  and  Including 

“As  You  Like  It” 

Elizabeth  Boyd 


In  the  February  1916  issue  of  the  “Musician,”  the  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  a  collection  of  songs  set  to  texts  by 
shakespeare.  To  quote  from  the  preface  of  the  book  to : 
“It  is  desirable,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  show  the 
condition  of  England,  historically  as  well  as  musically,  at 
the  time  when  the  poet  was  producing  and  performing  his 
plays.  Then  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  and  her 
long  and  memorable  reign  was  nearing  a  close.  Owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  printing  press,  that  great  leveler 
to  education,  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  every  kind  had 
sprung  up  among  the  more  cultured  classes  of  the  peoples. 
This  active  epoch  brought  to  the  front  great  leaders  in 
science,  theology,  politics,  and  art,  among  the  latter,  the 


great  immortal  dramatist  and  poet — Shakespeare,  whose 
genius  has  set  down  for  all  time  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  this  wonderful  and  stirring  period.” 

The  music  of  England  reflected  the  brilliance  of  the 
times.  England  was  recognized  as  holding  a  high  place  in 
music,  and  referred  to  her  composers  with  confidence  and 
pride. 

Shakespreare  was  not  only  a  lover  of  music,  but  he  made 
and  understood  music.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  some  of  the  songs  in  his  plays  to  music,  which  were 
very  popuar  then.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  will  ever  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion,  for  the  Globe  Theatre  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire  in  1613,  and  a  great  many  of  the  manu- 
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scripts,  including  music,  were  burned.  That  Shakespeare 
was  a  lover  of  music  seems  certain  from  Lorenzo’s  speech 
in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.” 

“The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils — 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

In  play  after  play  he  makes  room  for  exquisite 
songs,  as  in  “As  You  Like  It.” 

“It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

That  o’er  the  corn  field  did  pass, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring.” 

This  song  was  composed  by  Thomas  Morley,  and  was 
published  in  1600.  The  accompaniment  is  founded  upon 
Morley ’s  own  bass  part,  written  for  “bass  viole.” 

Sweet  lullabies  as  in  “A  Mid-summer  Nights’  Dream.” 
“Philomel,  with  melody  sing  now  your  sweet  lullaby 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby. 

Never  harm,  nor  charm, 

Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 

So  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

This  song  also  shows  Srakespeare’s  love  of  music. 

Shakespeare  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  He  lived 
in  Straford-on  Avon,  when  he  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the 
English  midlands,  the  lowly  plains,  the  sweeping  hills,  the 
slow-moving  Avon,  bordered  with  the  luxuriant  fringe  of 
marsh  lillies  and  rushes,  and  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers. 
Not  only  is  the  beauty  of  nature  revealed  and  loved  by 
Shakespeare,  but  also  the  birds,  for  throughout  his  many 
plays  we  find  many  mentioned ;  the  eagle,  majpie,  wood¬ 
pecker,  thrush,  cuckoo,  robin,  sparrow,  wren,  dove  and 
the  partridge.  We  have  a  song,  which  is  sung  by  Bottom, 
in  “Midsummer  Nights’  Dream,”  during  which  the  Queen 
Titania  awakes : 

“The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill, 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill. 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 

The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay.” 

The  vale  of  Avon  furnished  exceptional  incentives  for 
the  development  of  an  ornithologist,  because  of  the  number 
of  species  that  could  be  observed  there.  In  spring  and  fall 
migratory  birds  of  many  kinds  halted  there  during  their 
north  and  south  flights.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  kinds 
of  birds  Shakespeare  knew. 

In  “Midsummer  Nights’  Dream”  there  is  a  wealth  of 
song  and  dance,  beautiful  scenes,  introduction  of  super¬ 
natural  beings.  The  fairies  belong  to  the  winds  and  the 
clouds  and  the  flowers,  to  all  nature  that  is  beautiful.  The 
whole  play  is  fantastic,  dreamlike,  “Like  far  off  mountains 


turned  into  clouds.”  A  play  of  love,  laughter,  and  fairy¬ 
land  and  is  fitly  named. 

In  the  woods  near  Athens  we  have  a  fairy  to  sing  this 
song : 

“Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thru  brush,  thru  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

I  do  wander  every  where, 

Swifter  than  the  Moone’s  sphere; 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen,  etc.” 

The  music  to  this  song  is  written  by  Thomas  Simpson 
Cook  (1782-1848).  The  words  of  “Over  hill,  over  dale” 
were  not  written  for  music  in  the  play,  though  they  are 
good  for  the  purpose.  As  an  example  of  a  florid  soprano 
song  it  is  excellent. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  Shakespeare’s 
delight  in  flowers,  and  one  who  rejoiced  in  the  coming  of 
flowers,  and  the  spring,  then  comes  to  our  mind  the  lovely 
song  from  the  fifth  act  of  “Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  which 
is  purely  a  laughing,  happy  one  of  spring. 

“When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  point  the  meadows  with  delight,  etc.” 

Stratford  is  a  charming  little  village  in  beautiful  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  near  at  hand  are  the  Forest  of  Arden,  the 
old  castles  of  Warwick  and  Kennilworth,  and  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  camps  and  military  roads,  to  appeal  powerfully  to 
Shakespeare’s  imagination.  Every  phase  of  this  region  is 
reflected  in  his  poetry;  just  as  his  characters  reflect  the 
emotions,  gossip,  prejudices,  and  traditions  of  the  people 
about  him.  Shakespeare  kept  his  heart  as  well  as  his  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

In  “As  You  Like  It”  when  the  duke  is  banished  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  some  of  his  faiuthful  followers  follow 
him  into  exile.  Here  they  live  like  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  summer  they  lie  along  under  the  fine  shade  of 
the  large  forest  trees,  marking  the  playful  sports  of  the 
wild  deer. 

“Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither, 

Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather.” 

Later  in  another  part  of  the  forest  Jacques  killed  a  deer 
and  he  was  presented  to  the  duke  like  a  Roman  Conqueror. 
We  have  the  following  song  for  the  purpose : 

“What  shall  he  have  who  killed  the  deer? 

His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear, 

Then  sing  him  home,  etc.” 

The  cold  winds  of  winter  came  and  made  the  duke  feel 
the  change  of  his  fortune.  This  song,  which  is  partly  the 

•Independent.  Vol.  85,  page  229. 

•Amer.  Review  of  Reviews,  1916.  Vol.  54,  page  227. 

•Scientific  Monthly.  Vol.  2,  page  578. 
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duke’s  own,  and  partly  from  a  song  to  which  he  listened, 
is  sung : 

“Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breadth  be  rude,  etc.” 

The  duke  drew  a  useful  moral  from  everything  that  he 
saw,  and  could  find  “Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

Aliena  (Celia),  and  Ganymede  (Rosalind)  came  to  the 
forest  of  Arden  and  they  were  surprised  to  find  the  name 
of  Rosalind  carved  on  the  treop,  odes  and  elegies  hanging 
on  them,  all  praising  the  name  of  Rosalind. 

“From  the  east  to  western  Jnd, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind, 

Her  worth  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  hears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lin’d 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  face  of  Rosalind.” 

There  is  a  rhyme  of  Touchstone ’s  to  the  above  song : 
“  If  a  heart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  the  name  of  Rosalind,  etc.” 

And  another  one  in  Rosalind’s  praise: 

“Why  should  this  a  desert  be?  No; 

Tongues  I’ll  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show,  etc.” 

Ganymede  met  Orlando,  the  author  of  the  love  songs  and 
said  she  would  give  him  counsel  that  would  soon  cure  him 
of  his  love. 

Touchstone  wanted  to  be  married  by  Sir  Oliver  and  said : 

‘  ‘  He  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well,  and  not  being  well  mar¬ 
ried,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  to  leave  my  wife.”  He 
sings :  not 

“0  sweet  Oliver! 

0  brave  Oliver! 

Leave  me  not  behind  thee. 

But, — 

Wind  away, 

Begone,  I  say, 

I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee,  ’  ’ 

Hymen  comes  in  leading  Rosalind  in  woman’s  attire, 
and  Celia.  He  sings, 

‘ 1  There  is  mirth  in  heaven, 

When  earthly  things  made  even, 

Atone  together,  etc.” 

Then  Rosalind  in  her  own  character  gives  her  hand  to 
the  delighted  Orlando,  Celia  weds  Oliver,  Phebe  accepts 
Silvins,  and  Touchstone,  coming  in  with  Audrey,  adds  an¬ 
other  couple  to  the  song,  “To  join  in  Hymen’s  band.” 
“Peace,  ho !  I  bear  confusion, 

’Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 
Of  these  most  strange  events, 

Here’s  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen’s  band, 


If  truth  holds  true  contents.” 

Then  the  wedlock  hymn, — 

“Wedding  is  great  Juno’s  crown: 

0  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 

’Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town; 

High  wedlocks  then  be  honored. 

Honor,  high  honor,  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  God  of  every  town  !  ’  ’ 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  a  messenger  came  and 
said  the  lands  of  the  banished  brother  were  restored. 

Shakespeare  came  to  London  from  a  country  village, 
and  gained  his  education  by  experience  rather  than  by 
study.  In  such  a  song  as  that  which  closes  the  play,  “Lov¬ 
er’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  we  find  the  heart  of  country  boy: 

‘  ‘  When  the  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 

When  blood  is  nipp ’d,  and  ways  be  foul, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  Tu-who. 

Tu-whit,  tu-whit  a  merry  note 

While  Greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.” 

The  music  is  by  T.  A.  Arne  (1710-1778). 

Shakespeare  loved  the  beauty  of  language,  making  his 
characters  express  themselves  in  wonderful  poetry,  as  in 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  It  is  a  play  of  love,  youth,  and  sum¬ 
mer,  of  misty  moon-light  nights  in  Verona.  He  made  his 
scenes  very  suggestive.  What  pictures  arise  when  we  think 
of  the  balcony  scene! 

When  Mercutio,  in  Act  II,  Scene  IV,  finishes  the  song : 
“An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar, 

Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent: 

But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  is  to  much  for  a  score, 

Wlien  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent.” 

Then  he  asks  Romeo  if  he  is  going  to  his  father’s  for 
dinner,  and  they  both  leave,  Mercutio  singing  “Lady, 
Lady,  Lady.”  This  song  “Lady,  Lady,  Lady”  is  sung  to 
Susanna,  a  ballad  licensed  1592.  In  “Twelfth  Night” 
Act  II,  Scene  III,  Line  84,  Sir  Toby  sings  the  first  line: 
“There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  Lady,  Lady,  Lady.” 

Just  before  Romeo  leaves  for  exile,  he  goes  to  Juliet’s 
chamber  to  tell  her  goodby.  Juliet  says : 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 

Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division; 

This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us ; 

Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunt’s-up  to  the  day. 

0,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows.” 

Act.  Ill,  Scene  V.  Lines  27-35. 

“Hunt’s-up”  refers  originally  to  “the  hunt’s-up,”  the 
name  of  an  old  song  and  its  tune,  sung  or  played  to 
awaken  huntsmen  in  morning — an  early  morning  song. 
Cotsgrave  informs  us  that  it  is  used  particularly  of  a 
song  for  a  new-married  wife,  the  day  after  marriage. 

The  night  before  Juliet’s  wedding  to  Paris,  she  took  a 
sleeping  potion  and  it  results  in  a  supposed  death.  In 
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physician  had  been  called.  It  was  a  few  days  after  his 
stroke  that  his  bank  had  been  broken  into  and  an  amount 
stolen  that  was  strangely  the  same  sum  that  he  had  stolen 
from  his  partner.  It  was  this  fact  that  caused  the  banker 
to  employ  every  detective  agency  in  the  city  to  search  out 
the  fugitive. 

And  now  for  three  days  and  three  nights  he  had  lain  out 
in  the  thickets,  a  fugitive  from  the  law.  That  law  which 
he  hated  and  which  now  would  gladly  lay  its  heavy  talons 
upon  him.  That  very  day,  the  fever  raging  in  his  head, 
he  had  felt  that  he  must  have  food  and  water  or  he  would 
die,  so  half  crawling  and  rising  he  had  started  toward  the 
hills  and  a  curl  of  smoke  that  marked  some  sort  of  habita¬ 
tion.  But  a  horseman  had  galloped  across  the  plain  and 
he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  his  lair  like  some  hunted  animal. 
The  horseman  had  disappeared  across  the  plain  and  now 
that  dusk  was  falling  and  because  his  thirst  was  becoming 
intolerable  he  ventured  to  go  out  from  his  secret  abode 
once  again.  This  time  he  crawled  and  did  not  rise.  His 
fever-bright  eyes  darted  this  way  and  that.  At  each  crack 
of  a  twig  he  would  start  and  with  lightning-like  swiftness 
his  hand  would  steal  to  his  pocket.  But  always  it  was  a 
bird  alighting  on  some  nearby  bush  or  the  snapping  of  a 
twig  beneath  his  own  body.  He  reached  the  hills  now  and 
his  advance  became  more  cautious.  As  he  crawled  he  be¬ 
gan  to  think.  Fragments  of  his  past  life  came  up  before 
him.  His  own  childhood  and  his  mother.  How  happy  he 
had  been  as  a  boy!  The  sweet  face  of  his  mother  rose  be¬ 
fore  him.  Ah !  Thank  God  she  could  not  see  him  now ! 
A  wreck  of  a  man  embittered  by  hatred  of  his  fellows. 
Once  he  had  been  a  gentleman  but  that  was  before  one 
man  had  ruined  him.  That  was  twenty  years  ago  and  his 
hatred  had  only  burned  deeper  in  his  heart.  Crawling  he 
gained  the  crest  of  the  hill  keeping  to  the  thickets.  All  at 
once  his  foot  clanged  against  something  hard.  An  old  iron 
trapdoor  to  some  mine !  He  slid  it  back  from  its  rusty 
hinges  and  glanced  down  a  narrow  shaft  into  the  side  of 
the  hill.  An  old  dilapidated  ladder  hung  against  the  wall. 
Here  would  make  a  good  refuge,  he  thought.  But  now  he 
must  hurry  on  to  get  something  to  appease  his  terrible 
thirst  and  hunger.  The  fever  in  his  head  had  grown  worse 
and  now  half  delirious  he  crawled  on  like  some  broken 
thing.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short  in  his  tracks  and  raised 
his  head  to  sniff.  The  air  had  grown  heavy  since  his  as¬ 
cent  of  the  hill  and  now  he  noticed  that  the  wind  blew  hot 
in  his  face.  A  smell  of  fuming  wood  smote  him  from  the 
north.  Rising,  he  glanced  at  the  heavens.  A  dull  red  glow 
spread  across  the  sky.  Turning  he  glanced  toward  the 
north.  Fiery  red  tongues  of  flame  darted  upward.  A 
prairie  fire !  Often  he  had  read  of  such  and  he  knew  the 
danger — and  how  quickly  they  spread  if  once  started  and 
the  impossible  chance  to  check  it.  Turning  he  started  to¬ 
ward  the  south,  his  only  avenue  of  escape.  As  he  did  so 
the  whole  horizon  burst  into  flame.  God !  He  was  trapped. 
He  was  familiar  enough  with  the  land  to  know  that  there 
was  no  river  leading  out  of  the  oncoming  circle  of  fire.  All 
about  him  he  began  to  hear  signals  of  distress.  A  little 
prairie  rabbit  sucrried,  whimpering  across  his  path.  The 


birds  awakening  in  the  nearby  bushes  sent  out  uneasy  lit¬ 
tle  twitters.  The  cry  of  some  trapped  animal  pierced  the 
hills  and  the  smell  of  burning  flesh  was  carried  by  the 
wind.  Now  and  then  came  the  weird  and  mournful  howl 
of  a  dog  crying  for  its  mate. 

The  wind  that  fanned  his  cheek  grew  hotter.  Great 
tongues  of  flame  shot  toward  the  sky.  Already  the  fire  had 
gained  a  quarter  of  a  mile  toward  him.  He  looked  to  hea¬ 
ven  and  thought  of  the  God  looking  down  upon  him.  Or 
was  there  a  God?  Was  it  the  hand  of  Fate  that  had  led 
him  here  to  die  ?  What  had  lie  done  to  suffer  all  this  ?  First 
his  friend  had  betrayed  him  and  now  the  God  in  whom  he 
did  not  believe  had  led  him  here  to  die.  There  was  no 
chance  of  escape  and  God  mocked  him  from  his  throne 
above. 

Shaking  his  fist  toward  the  sky  he  turned  and  staggered 
back  down  the  trail.  The  smoke  choked  and  blinded  him. 
On  and  on  he  stumbled  like  a  mad  man.  His  foot  struck 
something.  He  looked  down.  Suddenly  a  cry  broke  from 
his  parched  lips  and  he  sprang  back.  At  his  feet  lay  the 
form  of  a  man  half  unconscious.  And  the  man  was  the 
banker  ‘Bill  Grant’  who  had  wrecked  his  life  !  What  strange 
fate  had  placed  the  man  he  hated  here?  The  thought  that 
the  banker  was  assisting  in  the  search  for  him  suddenly 
entered  his  mind.  Ah !  How  he  hated  him.  A  light  of 
triumph  filled  the  fugitive’s  eyes.  At  least  God  wasn’t 
going  to  let  him  die  alone.  He  could  easily  kill  him.  But 
God  was  saving  him  the  trouble.  He  stumbled  on  farther, 
leaving  the  unconscious  banker  in  a  heap  behind  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  foot  clanged  against  iron.  The  old  mining  shaft ! 
He  stopped  sitll.  Did  God  really  mean  to  save  him  after 
all  ?  The  possibilities  of  the  shaft  as  a  refuge  from  the  fire 
had  not  entered  his  half  delirious  mind  until  now.  The 
God  whom  he  had  cursed  not  long  before  was  showing  him 
a  way  of  escape.  Suddenly  the  thought  of  the  man  back 
upon  the  hill  struck  him.  Why  should  he  save  his  would- 
be  murderer  ?  Why  should  he  save  the  man  who  had  ruin¬ 
ed  his  whole  life  ?  The  man  who  had  hunted  him  down  this 
very  day  to  take  him  back  before  the  law  for  robbery.  If 
he  should  save  him  it  would  be  only  to  hang  the  noose 
around  his  own  neck.  God  had  failed  him  before.  Would 
he  not  do  so  again  ?  Cold  sweat  stood  out  upon  his  fore¬ 
head.  Now  was  his  chance  to  get  even  and  save  his  own 
life.  He  would  leave  the  man  whom  he  hated  out  there 
alone  on  the  hill  while  the  fires  of  Death  slowly  burned 
toward  him.  Had  not  this  same  man  left  him  to  die  out 
under  the  merciless  sun  of  the  arid  plains  without  food  or 
drink?  Would  this  not  be  revenge?  But  strange  enough 
the  thought  of  revenge  was  no  longer  sweet  in  the  mind  of 
John  Rodman.  Something  drew  him  back  toward  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  man  on  the  hill.  He  looked  down  upon  the  face 
and  figure  of  the  man  who  lay  in  his  power.  The  weak 
mouth  hung  loose  at  the  corners,  while  the  shifty  eyes,  no 
longer  shifty,  were  closed  in  unconsciousness.  The  fugi¬ 
tive  stood  there,  gazing  a  long  time.  He  was  conscious  of 
certain  sounds  about  him.  The  cries  of  the  trapped  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  roaring  of  the  fast  approaching  flames.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  banker  gave  a  groan  and  sat  up.  His  eyes  be- 
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came  accustomed  to  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  before 
him.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  wild,  unearthly  shriek  and  fell 
back,  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head.  For  there  in  the 
cloud  of  smoke  stood  the  ghost  of  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

“I  know  you,  John  Rodman!”  he  cried.  “I  know  you. 
‘‘You  have  come  back  to  torture  me!  Leave  me!  Leave 
me!”  he  shrieked.  ‘ ‘ I  see  the  fires  of  hell  around  me, ’ ’  he 
added,  ‘  ‘  and  I  shall  burn  forever  !  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  me?”  whined  the  banker.  ‘‘Have  mercy  on  me, 
John!  Have  mercy  on  me!”  ‘ ‘ There  is  no  mercy  in  hell, ” 
replied  the  other._  But,  Bill  Grant,  neither  of  us  is  in  hell. 
We  are  caught  here  in  a  prairie  fire.  I  never  died  as  you 
supposed  when  you  left  me  in  the  Arizona  hills  without 
food,  and  took  my  gold.  You  intended  for  me  to  die.  But 
God  saved  me  and  brought  us  both  here.  I  could  leave  you 


out  here  now  to  die  and  save  my  own  life,  but  I  no  longer 
wish  it.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  decided  to  leave  you  here, 
but  I  shall  save  you,  Bill  Grant.  I  shall  save  the  man  who 
murdered  my  own  soul.  Come,  get  up  and  be  a  man.  Stop 
whimpering  and  I  shall  lead  you  to  the  mining  shaft  where 
we  will  be  safe.”  Taking  the  now  overcome  banker  by  the 
arm  he  half  carried  him  to  the  opening  of  the  shaft.  To¬ 
gether  they  descended  down  into  the  shaft,  closing  the  iron 
door  overhead.  So  the  fires  of  the  prairie  burned  over  the 
shaft  and  the  two  men’s  bodies  went  unharmed,  while  the 
Fires  of  Hatred  burned  over  one  man’s  heart  and  his  soul 
was  cleansed.  For  as  John  Rodman  half  lifted  the  inert 
banker  to  a  position  against  the  wall,  a  tranquil  peace  de¬ 
scended  over  him  and  far  off  he  seemed  to  hear  God’s 
voice,  ‘‘He  whomsoever  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it  and  he 
whomsoever  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it.” 


BECAUSE  YOU’RE  YOU 


Without  you,  love,  I  would  not  live; 
Without  your  smile  each  day 
I  would  not  care  for  anything. 

I’m  yours,  my  love,  come  what  may. 
Without  your  happy  cheering  words 
Life  would  be  empty,  drear. 

Without  your  hands  to  clasp  in  mine 
Days  would  hold  nothing  dear. 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  say,  love, 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  do. 

It’s  just  because  I  love  you, 

It’s  just  because  you’re  you. 


Without  your  presence  in  my  life 
The  light  I  could  not  see. 

Without  your  lips  to  press  on  mine 
My  sunshine  would  not  be. 

So  then,  my  love,  I ’m  yours  for  aye. 
Forget  not,  if  you  could. 

I’ll  love  you  still,  in  spite  of  all, 
And  true,  as  lovers  should. 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  say,  love, 

It  isn’t  the  things  you  do. 

It’s  just  because  I  love  you, 

It’s  just  because  you’re  you. 

— Lucile  Glenn  Johnson. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 


Songs  of  Shakespeare  Before  and  Including 

“As  You  Like  It” 

Elizabeth  Boyd 


In  the  February  1916  issue  of  the  “Musician,”  the  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  a  collection  of  songs  set  to  texts  by 
shakespeare.  To  quote  from  the  preface  of  the  book  to : 
“It  is  desirable,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  show  the 
condition  of  England,  historically  as  well  as  musically,  at 
the  time  when  the  poet  was  producing  and  performing  his 
plays.  Then  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  and  her 
long  and  memorable  reign  was  nearing  a  close.  Owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  printing  press,  that  great  leveler 
to  education,  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  every  kind  had 
sprung  up  among  the  more  cultured  classes  of  the  peoples. 
This  active  epoch  brought  to  the  front  great  leaders  in 
science,  theology,  politics,  and  art,  among  the  latter,  the 


great  immortal  dramatist  and  poet — Shakespeare,  whose 
genius  has  set  down  for  all  time  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  this  wonderful  and  stirring  period.” 

The  music  of  England  reflected  the  brilliance  of  the 
times.  England  was  recognized  as  holding  a  high  place  in 
music,  and  referred  to  her  composers  with  confidence  and 
pride. 

Shakespreare  was  not  only  a  lover  of  music,  but  he  made 
and  understood  music.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  some  of  the  songs  in  his  plays  to  music,  which  were 
very  popuar  then.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  wfill  ever  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion,  for  the  Globe  Theatre  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire  in  1613,  and  a  great  many  of  the  manu- 
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scripts,  including  music,  were  burned.  That  Shakespeare 
was  a  lover  of  music  seems  certain  from  Lorenzo’s  speech 
in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.” 

‘  ‘  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils — 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

In  play  after  play  he  makes  room  for  exquisite 
songs,  as  in  “As  You  Like  It.” 

“It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

That  o’er  the  corn  field  did  pass, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring.” 

This  song  was  composed  by  Thomas  Morley,  and  was 
published  in  1600.  The  accompaniment  is  founded  upon 
Morley ’s  own  bass  part,  written  for  “bass  viole.” 

Sweet  lullabies  as  in  “A  Mid-summer  Nights’  Dream.” 
“Philomel,  with  melody  sing  now  your  sweet  lullaby 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby. 

Never  harm,  nor  charm, 

Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 

So  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

This  song  also  showTs  Srakespeare’s  love  of  music. 

Shakespeare  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  He  lived 
in  Straford-on  Avon,  when  he  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the 
English  midlands,  the  lowly  plains,  the  sweeping  hills,  the 
slow-moving  Avon,  bordered  with  the  luxuriant  fringe  of 
marsh  lillies  and  rushes,  and  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers. 
Not  only  is  the  beauty  of  nature  revealed  and  loved  by 
Shakespeare,  but  also  the  birds,  for  throughout  his  many 
plays  we  find  many  mentioned;  the  eagle,  majpie,  wood¬ 
pecker,  thrush,  cuckoo,  robin,  sparrow,  wren,  dove  and 
the  partridge.  We  have  a  song,  which  is  sung  by  Bottom, 
in  “Midsummer  Nights’  Dream,”  during  which  the  Queen 
Titania  awakes : 

“The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill, 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill. 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 

The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay.” 

The  vale  of  Avon  furnished  exceptional  incentives  for 
the  development  of  an  ornithologist,  because  of  the  number 
of  species  that  could  be  observed  there.  In  spring  and  fall 
migratory  birds  of  many  kinds  halted  there  during  their 
north  and  south  flights.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  kinds 
of  birds  Shakespeare  knew. 

In  “Midsummer  Nights’  Dream”  there  is  a  wealth  of 
song  and  dance,  beautiful  scenes,  introduction  of  super¬ 
natural  beings.  The  fairies  belong  to  the  winds  and  the 
clouds  and  the  flowers,  to  all  nature  that  is  beautiful.  The 
whole  play  is  fantastic,  dreamlike,  “Like  far  off  mountains 


turned  into  clouds.”  A  play  of  love,  laughter,  and  fairy¬ 
land  and  is  fitly  named. 

In  the  woods  near  Athens  we  have  a  fairy  to  sing  this 
song : 

“Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thru  brush,  thru  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

I  do  wander  every  where, 

Swifter  than  the  Moone’s  sphere; 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen,  etc.” 

The  music  to  this  song  is  written  by  Thomas  Simpson 
Cook  (1782-1848).  The  words  of  “Over  hill,  over  dale” 
were  not  written  for  music  in  the  play,  though  they  are 
good  for  the  purpose.  As  an  example  of  a  florid  soprano 
song  it  is  excellent. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  Shakespeare’s 
delight  in  flowers,  and  one  who  rejoiced  in  the  coming  of 
flowers,  and  the  spring,  then  comes  to  our  mind  the  lovely 
song  from  the  fifth  act  of  “Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  which 
is  surely  a  laughing,  happy  one  of  spring. 

‘  ‘  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  point  the  meadows  with  delight,  etc.” 

Stratford  is  a  charming  little  village  in  beautiful  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  near  at  hand  are  the  Forest  of  Arden,  the 
old  castles  of  Warwick  and  Kennilworth,  and  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  camps  and  military  roads,  to  appeal  powerfully  to 
Shakespeare’s  imagination.  Every  phase  of  this  region  is 
reflected  in  his  poetry;  just  as  his  characters  reflect  the 
emotions,  gossip,  prejudices,  and  traditions  of  the  people 
about  him.  Shakespeare  kept  his  heart  as  well  as  his  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

In  “As  You  Like  It”  when  the  duke  is  banished  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  some  of  his  faiuthful  followers  follow 
him  into  exile.  Here  they  live  like  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  summer  they  lie  along  under  the  fine  shade  of 
the  large  forest  trees,  marking  the  playful  sports  of  the 
wild  deer. 

“Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  Avith  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither, 

Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather.” 

Later  in  another  part  of  the  forest  Jacques  killed  a  deer 
and  he  was  presented  to  the  duke  like  a  Roman  Conqueror. 
We  have  the  folloAving  song  for  the  purpose : 

“What  shall  he  have  who  killed  the  deer? 

His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wTear, 

Then  sing  him  home,  etc.” 

The  cold  winds  of  winter  came  and  made  the  duke  feel 
the  change  of  his  fortune.  This  song,  which  is  partly  the 

♦Independent.  Vol.  85,  page  229. 

♦Amer.  Review  of  Reviews,  1916.  Vol.  54,  page  227. 

♦Scientific  Monthly.  Vol.  2,  page  578. 
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duke’s  own,  and  partly  from  a  song  to  which  he  listened, 
is  sung : 

“Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breadth  be  rude,  etc.’’ 

The  duke  drew  a  useful  moral  from  everything  that  he 
saw,  and  could  find  “Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

Aliena  (Celia),  and  Ganymede  (Rosalind)  came  to  the 
forest  of  Arden  and  they  were  surprised  to  find  the  name 
of  Rosalind  carved  on  the  trec^,  odes  and  elegies  hanging 
on  them,  all  praising  the  name  of  Rosalind. 

“From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind, 

Her  worth  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  hears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lin’d 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 
But  the  face  of  Rosalind.” 

There  is  a  rhyme  of  Touchstone’s  to  the  above  song: 
“If  a  heart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  the  name  of  Rosalind,  etc.  ’  ’ 

And  another  one  in  Rosalind ’s  praise : 

“Why  should  this  a  desert  be?  No; 

Tongues  I’ll  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show,  etc.” 

Ganymede  met  Orlando,  the  author  of  the  love  songs  and 
said  she  would  give  him  counsel  that  would  soon  cure  him 
of  his  love. 

Touchstone  wanted  to  be  married  by  Sir  Oliver  and  said : 
“He  is  not  like  to  many  me  well,  and  not  being  well  mar¬ 
ried,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  to  leave  my  wife.”  He 
sings :  not 

‘  ‘  0  sweet  Oliver  ! 

0  brave  Oliver ! 

Leave  me  not  behind  thee. 

But, — 

Wind  away, 

Begone,  I  say, 

I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee,” 

Hymen  comes  in  leading  Rosalind  in  woman’s  attire, 
and  Celia.  He  sings, 

“There  is  mirth  in  heaven, 

WRen  earthly  things  made  even, 

Atone  together,  etc.” 

Then  Rosalind  in  her  own  character  gives  her  hand  to 
the  delighted  Orlando,  Celia  weds  Oliver,  Phebe  accepts 
Silvins,  and  Touchstone,  coming  in  with  Audrey,  adds  an¬ 
other  couple  to  the  song,  “To  join  in  Hymen’s  band.” 
“Peace,  ho !  I  bear  confusion, 

’Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 
Of  these  most  strange  events, 

Here’s  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen’s  band, 


If  truth  holds  true  contents.” 

Then  the  wedlock  hymn, — 

“Wedding  is  great  Juno’s  crown: 

0  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed ! 

’Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town ; 

High  wedlocks  then  be  honored. 

Honor,  high  honor,  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  God  of  every  town!” 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  a  messenger  came  and 
said  the  lands  of  the  banished  brother  were  restored. 

Shakespeare  came  to  London  from  a  country  village, 
and  gained  his  education  by  experience  rather  than  by 
study.  In  such  a  song  as  that  which  closes  the  play,  ‘  ‘  Lov¬ 
er ’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  we  find  the  heart  of  country  boy: 

‘  ‘  When  the  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 

When  blood  is  nipp’d,  and  wrays  be  foul, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owrl,  Tu-who. 

Tu-whit,  tu-whit  a  merry  note 

While  Greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.” 

The  music  is  by  T.  A.  Arne  (1710-1778). 

Shakespeare  loved  the  beauty  of  language,  making  his 
characters  express  themselves  in  wonderful  poetry,  as  in 
‘  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet.  ”  It  is  a  play  of  love,  youth,  and  sum¬ 
mer,  of  misty  moon-light  nights  in  Verona.  He  made  his 
scenes  very  suggestive.  What  pictures  arise  when  we  think 
of  the  balcony  scene  ! 

When  Mercutio,  in  Act  II,  Scene  IV,  finishes  the  song : 
“An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar, 

Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent : 

But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  is  to  much  for  a  score, 

WRen  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent.” 

Then  he  asks  Romeo  if  he  is  going  to  his  father’s  for 
dinner,  and  they  both  leave,  Mercutio  singing  “Lady, 
Lady,  Lady.”  This  song  “Lady,  Lady,  Lady”  is  sung  to 
Susanna,  a  ballad  licensed  1592.  In  “Twelfth  Night” 
Act  II,  Scene  III,  Line  84,  Sir  Toby  sings  the  first  line : 
‘  ‘  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  Lady,  Lady,  Lady.  ’  ’ 

Just  before  Romeo  leaves  for  exile,  he  goes  to  Juliet’s 
chamber  to  tell  her  goodby.  Juliet  says: 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 

Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ; 

This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us ; 

Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunt’s-up  to  the  day. 

0,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows.” 

Act.  Ill,  Scene  V.  Lines  27-35. 

“Hunt’s-up”  refers  originally  to  “the  hunt’s-up,”  the 
name  of  an  old  song  and  its  tune,  sung  or  played  to 
awaken  huntsmen  in  morning — an  early  morning  song. 
Cotsgrave  informs  us  that  it  is  used  particularly  of  a 
song  for  a  new-married  wife,  the  day  after  marriage. 

The  night  before  Juliet’s  wedding  to  Paris,  she  took  a 
sleeping  potion  and  it  results  in  a  supposed  death.  In 
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